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Entered according to the Act of Congress in the year 1868, by Franx Lesiim, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 5, 1868. 


No. 688—Von. XXVIL.] 


The Independence of Cuba. 


Tuere is no longer any doubt of the exist- 
ence of a formidable revolutionary movement 
in the eastern part of the Island of Cuba, which 
commands a deep if not open sympathy in 
every other part of the island, and in Havana 
itself, where, it seems, there is a revolutionary 
committee, which carries on an extensive cor- 
respondence, prints circulars, issues addresses, 
and purchases arms. The avowed object of 


the revolutionists is independence of Spain 
an object cherished long before the'recent Lib- 
eral revolution in that country took place, and 
in no way arising out of it ; an object based 
upon the conviction that a state of colonial 
dependence is no longer profitable, or for any 
considerable period possible. No ameliora- 
tion of the political condition of the island, it 
is contended, can meet its general require- 
ments, which can only be understood by the 
native residents, who have few relationships 


; | and little interest in the mother country. The 


speedy extinction of slavery, it is said, is 
looked upon by the planters themselves as a 
necessary and inevitable, not to say speedy 
consequence of its abolition in the United 
States, and they are prepared to accept the re- 
sult. Not, however, without knowing the 
probable: financial and other complications 
and consequences of the act, but with an 
equally clear knowledge that those conse- 
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prosperity of the island preserved, by other 
relationships than those with Spain afford. 
With the abolition of slavery, already de- 
creed by the Peninsular Government, the in- 
dustry of the island will be revolutionized, and 
capital and labor take new directions. The 
old Spanish system of administration will no 
longer be possible, and the island must look 
abroad for new means of developing her re- 
sources. It will look in vain to Spain, which 


quences can only be met, and the safety and | will now require all her means to meet the ex- 
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THE BANQUET AT THE ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY, NOVEMBER 17TH, GIVEN BY THE MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLITAN BAR IN HONOR OF WILLIAM M. EVARTS, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES.—-SEE PAGE 179. 
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.igencies of her new position, and bring tho | 


Peninsvia ap from the Slough of Despond to 
which Ssourbonism consigned it, and enter 
with so'ne prospect of success in the career of 
Euro;ean development and progress. 

Under these circumst mces, Cuba can look 
to on!v one solution of her difficulties, and to 
the sing'c source wheuce prosperity, the result 
of capit«:, cnterprise, and indastry, is possille, 
and that is to the United States. As a member 
of this confederacy, every foot of her soil 
would be quadrupled in value. The cost of 
the necessai ies of life within her borders would 
be reduced one-bulf, and the waste of suppoit- 
ing fifty thousand foreign idlo:s, soldiers, and 
other employés, mostly neeily, grasping aod 
unscrupulous, wou'd be saved, 

Speaking in round nambers, Cuba has a 
population of a million and a qnarter. And 
although not one-teath of her soil is under cul- 
tivation, she produces moré sugar and tobacco 
than any other equal portion of the globe, and 
of better quality. Bat she buys most of her 
fool—even her onions and cabbiges are 
brought from abroud. As observed by o con 
temporary, ‘that food would naturaliy be 
drawn from the Un ted States ; but enormous 
discriminating duties constrain its importa- 
tion from Spain. Well : Spain has had a scanty 
hervest this year, and bas no food to spare: 
what now? The tood is exported from the 
VDoited St tes to Spain, and thence re-exported 
to Caba, which receives it charged with the 
eost, and damigel by ‘ho taint and sweat of 
two voy.ges across the Atlintic.” 

Thirty odd mil ions of dollars ave tvxed ont 
of Caba by Spain, two-thirds of which go 
into, or rather Luve Litherto gone into the pock- 
ets of pimps, parwmours, or protégés of the 
Quorn, the other third into tne Spanish ‘Trea- 
sury, wh'le none has ever been returned to the 
islan’. Now, we Lteraily groan under our tax- 
ation, which is unhappily necessurily heavy. 
but our rate of taxation, direct and indirect, ir 
not one-thiid proportionally with that to 
which the Cubans have had to submit. Were 
we tux d in the s»me pronortion, we should 
raise more than $900,000 000 per annum. 

These are real grievances whch the new 
Government of Spain may desire and even 
undertake to remedy, but ameliorations do 
not meet the question or difficully that under- 
lies the whole mat cr. The fact is, that Cuba 
has no naural, necessary, or possibly profit- 
able relation with the mother country. Sve 
sells to and buys from--or would do so if trade 
were allowed to take i‘s natural course—any 
other couniry more than she sells to or buys 
from Spain. Aud notibly with the United 
Siat's, her neighbor, and to which she gravi- 
tates from proximity as well as sympathy and 
interest. 

We profonndly regret that regenerated 
Spain is so blinded by traditions and pride, 
as not tc look upon the position of Cuba witha 
prescient and philosophic eye. We regret 
that her soldier-statesmen, who have hitherto 
shown so much moderation and good sense, 
have failed to see that Cuba can never be held 
to the side of the mother country by force. 
They have sent, it is said, five thousand men 
avd a fl-et to the Cuban shores, to maintain 
an unnatural and unsatisfactory connection. 
Now, this is ei:her too much or too little. 
Enough to arouse the antagonism ot Cuba, 
not enough to compel its subraission. ‘hey 
shoul rather have submitted the question of 
maintaining the connection to the vote of the 
Cuban people, and if it pronounced for sepa- 
ration, have taken the position of first friend 
of the new State, and obtained from it those 
advantanges of trade and commerce that in 
its gratitude it would not deny, Such a 
course would have harmonized with the prin- 
ciples they so londly avow in Madrid, and 
with the beneficent measures they have in- 
aogurated at home. This error may yet be 
remedied in part, but, nevertheless, there is 
no event in the near future more certain to 
occur than the independence of Cuba Deus 
wult, 








A war, or rather, a set of three maps, said to 
have been prepired by the Emperor, has been 
published in Paris. They show the fronticra of 
France at three periods, and are intended to prove 
that s.c¢ is stronger than ever, having gained Sa- 
vy and N ce, and helped to divide Austria from 
Prussia. Formerly /rance was threatened by the 
Germanic Confederation ; now the strongest State 
on her borders is Prussia, with only 30,000,000 of 

opls, whereas France, includ ng Alzeria, has 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHRISTMAS OFFERING 
TO AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS, 


& Magnificent Chromograph, 
ENTITLED 


“Grant at the Capture oft 
the City of Mexico.” 


From the Ori-inal Picture, painted by 
the late Emanuel Leutze, expressly 
for Mr. Leslie. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK OF ART, 
Printed in Oil Colors by William 
Dickes, of London, 
Will be published es a SUPPLEMENT to 
No. 690 of 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
Illustrated Newspaper, 


Issuca Dec. D0, 18cs. 


The artist has described the subject of his piinting 
as to‘lows: 

“While the troops were advancing upon the city of 
Mexico, they were muca annoyed by the fie of the 
enemy from the to s of their flat-roofed bwuses, 
L entenant Ulysees 8S. Grant, with a few men, hoisted 
«& battery of mountain howitzers to the curoa o: the 
church of San F.rn ndo and opened an enfilacing fire 
om the house-tops.”"—£zlracl from correspondence o/ 
Emanuel Leutze, 

N. B.—G've your order immediately to your news- 
dealer, or send 30 cents to Frank Leslic’s Publication 
(fice, 637 Pearl street, N. ¥., and the picture and 
paner will be forwarded by wail to your address on the 
day of publication. 





REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanacs for 


isso. 


Now ready, Price 20 cents, formerly 60 cents, 

Frank Leslie’s Lady's Illustrated Almanac, 
with over 50 beautiful Lilustrations, 32 pages of inter- 
esting reading matter, specially adapted for ladies, This 
is the only Illustrated Lady’s Almanac published, and 
8 now in ita seventh year. Aso, 

Frank L:slie’s Illustrated Almanac fo- 1869, 
64 pages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tiful chromo-lithographic pictures, superbly colored, 
and fully equal to oil paintings. These have been 
selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
ind other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
gravings, and 64 pages of interesting reading matter, 

ALSO, PRICE 15 CENTS, 
Frank Le:lie’s Comic Almanac for 1869, 
82 PAGES, 
With upward of 80 splendid Illustrations, and full of 
the most humorous reading matter. 
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Norticr.—We have no traveling agents. ll 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








Preliminary Notice. 
Wrra the advent of the new year we shall commence 
the publication of a new journal, to be entitled, 


“THE NEW WORLD.” 

We intend making our new paper a model of its 
kind, founded upon our long experience of what the 
public require. 

More exienJed notices of the design of our new 
journal will be given in future advertisements. 


Revolution in the Art of Defense—The 
Moncrieff System. 

A creat, yet very simple discovery in the 
art of defense in war hes recently been made 
in England—so simple as to be easily under- 
stood by the narrowest intelligence, and yet 
probably the most efficient in practice of any 
yet known. The simplest and most primitive 
form of defense is undoubtedly a parapet o) 
earth, or sand, or natural materials. Given 
such a parapet, the question arises, how sball 
it be applied to the protection of men ard 
guns? In the case of riflemen there is no diffi- 
culty. The soldier »emains behind the parapet 
until he has loaded his rifle and is ready to 
fire, when he rises up, discharges bis piece, 
exposing himself for a moment, and at once 








fo 000.U0¢. If a block of iron ore is more d wnger- 
ous thav a rapier in an enemy's hand, that argu- 
ment is correct ; and if the Emperor thinks so, 
why shenld he be confuted? When * France is 

satisfied Europe is tranquil ;” and the Emperor is | 
France. 





re reating behind the parapet again. Tuais is 
simple enough, and this is the natural order 
of defense. The parapet is a fixed shield, from 
behind which the defender appears only mo- 
mentarily to strike his blow, exposing himself 
as little as possible. In the case of a gun, how- 





Tar London Sprelator thinks that the Spanish 


Revolution wterrunted the greatest plot the 
word has ‘ately sen, and postponed a war which 
would have ¢ »ved every nation im 
Europa except Great Lrituin, At the eleventh 
hour a link in the chain anapped, but tie world 
ig too has yi ! ing that it cannot be resol- 
dered. italy may be held in cueck by ovher 


i the Revolution itself has 
re reason for action, 


means th.o 
given Naj 1604 OLC lb 








ever, the problem is less easy of solution, It 
has not liitherto beén found practicable to raise 
and lower guns weighing many hundredweights 
or tons «8 handaly and readily as rifles. So the 
guns have been fixed in posilion to fie either 
through the parapet or overit. The first of 
these systems gives us the Embrasure ; the 
second gives us the Barbette battery—each 





| with its objections and its advantages. The 


embrasure obviously constitutes in itself an 
unprotected point. Jt is a breach in the con- 
tinuity of defense, affording a good mark for 
the enemy’s fire, and furnishing a ready means 
of entrance for shot and shell. But this is not 

IL The embrasure necessarily restricts greatly 

he lateral range of the guus, which cin only 
leliver their firo within the angle defined by 
the splay of its sides. Again, an embrasure is 
easily destroyed. he breach already com 
menced is greutly widened by a few well- 
directed hostile projectiles ; even the concus- 
sive effects of its own gun, and the gradual 
deterioration due to rain and weather, in time 
.ccomplish what the enemy may fail to achieve 
To meet this last class of objections, and in 
view of the increasing range, accuracy, and 
power of rifled ordnance, it has become neces- 
sary of late years to supplement the weakness 
of the primitive earth opening, or the modified 
weakness of the revetted embrasure, with a 
shield of some sort. And in an iron age, iron 
shields naturally presented themselves as a 
most efficient means of defense. Thus the 
famous British Gibraltar and Millwall Shields, 
for example, were designeJd to close the em- 
brasure, leaving only an opening for the gun 
to fire through. This, the latest and best form 
of embrasure, remains, however, an embrasure 
still —an iron insted of an earthen one. 

The Burbette system consists in raising the 
gun permanently above the parapet over which 
itis to fire. By this arrangement the charac- 
teristic disadvantages of the embrasure are got 
rid of. ‘Lhe guns have free lateral play, the 
parapet is unbroken, and the infantry men he- 
hind it securely protected. But these advan- 
tages are obtained at the expense of the gun 
and the men who have toserve i’, for the guns 
and gunners are scarcely protected at all 
Raised abuve the parapet, they furnish fair 
warks for the enemy. And so accurate is the 
fire of modern ordnance and small arms, that 
practical men have long since deeme 1 that the 
days of barbette batteries are past. If any one 
desires the enlightenment of actual experience 
on this point, he has but to read Colonel Von 
Scheliha’s ‘‘ Treatise on Coast Defense,” where 
he will find, among the deductions from the 
experience acquired in our civil war, one to the 
effect that barbette batteries are now-a-days 
not tenable. 

Thus, we were left with a choice between 
two evils; on the one hand, the fettered fire 
of the embrasure, with its imperfect protec- 
tion ; on the other, the almost total absence of 
protection afforded by the barbette system. 
A third plan, it is true, has found some favor, 
a plan which combines many of the advan- 
tages of both the barbe:te and embrasure— 
the plan, that is, of revolving cupolas or tur- 
rets. By this system free luteral range is ob- 
tained and excellent protection But the 
cupola has its disadvantages too, the chief one 
being its enormous cost. Added to this, it is 
not absolutely invulnerable ; the porthole, 
however small, is an embrasure, after all, and 
thus presents @ point, however limited, of at- 
tack ; and, finally, it is not a pleasant thing to 
have to fight your gun in aclose box, the me- 
chanism of which may get out of order, and 
either cripple or helplessly expose you. 

It is precisely at this point that a Captain 
Moncrieff, an English engineer, steps in and 
strikes through the mass of difficulties by treat- 
ing his gun exactly as if it werearifie. He 
goes back to the primitive system of defense, 
and asks for a simple earth parapet only, by 
means of which he promises to afford us an 
almost perfect protection. And this is how he 
accomplishes his object. He mounts his gun 
on a smull carriage, which rests upon a pair of 
curved iron elevators or rockers. Under the 
fore part of these rockers he places a counter- 
weight, slightly in excess of the weight of the 
gun. We will for the moment suppnse the 
gun to be loaded and ready to fire. Itis now 
en barbette, the counterweight being at the bo:- 
tom of the system, the gun at the top and 
looking over tye parapet. The weight being 
heavier than the gun, the system remains in 
this position until the gun is fired, when the 
force of recoil disturbs the ‘equilibrium, re- 
coils the gun backward upon its elevators, and 
rais 8s the counterweight. By this act of re- 
coil the gun becomes lowered behind the par- 
apet, and being here held by a simple mechan- 
ical coutrivance, it is ready for loading, gun, 
carriage, counterweight, and elevators being 
completely hidden from the evemy. It ia the 
rifle over again. Up to fire; down to load. 
When the loading is accomplished the catch 
is released, the superior weight of the counter- 
weight brings it down and raises the gun into 
the firing position, whence, after delivering 
its fire, it again ret eats. 

Next to the bold but simple conception of 
treating a huge gun as though it were a rifle, 
what is most to be admired is the ingenious 
way in which this conception has been carried 
out. Theend is accomplished without having 
resort to any new force or elaborate mechani- 
cal contrivance. All that is done is to utilizea 
force which had hitherto been not only use- 
less, but absolutely hurtful. The force of 
recoil] has always been a great bugbear with 
artillerists. 1t has been a destructive, trou- 





blesome force, to be got rid of somehow—to be 
absorbed by great weight in the gun, by great 
strength in the carriege, and by stout pivots, 
and racers, and platforms. But always it bas 
been an agent potent tor evil, not for goodl— 
one of which artillerymen would gladly be quit. 
This force Captain Moncrieff bas converted 
into a useful ally, and coaxed into doing inval- 
uable service. Hoa makes it the muscle of his 
system. It carries down the gun a'ter firing; 
and, stored up in the counterweight, it raises 
the gun after loading. No expression better 
describes what Captain Moncrieff has done 
than one which he himself used in a lecture at 
the Royal Uniced Service Institution. He said 
thut he ‘‘eet one elephant to tame another.” 
There is something exceedingly beautitul and 
philosophical in this contrivance ; and none 
the less credit is due to Captain Moncrieff, be- 
cause it seems, now that it has been accom. 
plished, almost self-evident. The system has 
been thoroughly tested with a gun and appa- 
ratus weighing twenty-two tons, and with per- 
fect success. 

The gun his shot accurately; the carriage 
has worked smoothly ; it has proved rapid in 
operation and surprisingly easy to work ; so 
easy, indeed, that on one occasion a detachment 
of three men worked the gun ani fired five 
rounds at a moving object with fair rapidiry, 
With larger detachments (ten men and a non- 
commissioned officer) aud a little more experi- 
ence, a rate of fire of one shot in a minute and 
three seconds has been attained. ‘he carriage 
has been covered with sand and dirt, and has 
still worked satisfactorily. The reflecting 
sight, by means of which the gun can be 
sighted without exposing a single man, has 
answered well, 

Even to glance at the many applications of 
‘he system and its remarkable advantages 
would furniso matter for a separate article, 
Bat we must notice as briefly as possible 
the main advantages which will accrue 
from its adoption. In the first place, the 
protection which it affords seems all that 
is to be desired, and very much more than 
until lately appeared to be attainable. Nota 
man need be exposed, and the gun itself only 
appears above the parapet for the few moments 
necessary to enable it to be laidand deliver its 
fire. The parapet may be as thick as is thought 
necessary, and that most efficient ot all mate- 
rials, earth, can be employed. A thick earth 
parapet may, indeed, be made practically in- 
destructible. We had tolerable evidence of 
this in the case of the pxrapets which formed 
the landward defenses of Sebastopol. The gun 
derives also incidental protection, from the 
fact that as it only appears for a moment and 
leaves no trace of its whereabouts, nothing re- 
mains for an enemy to fire at. But Captain 
Moncrieff proposes to use, on occasion, no 
parapet atall. He proposes to place his guns 
in *‘gun-pits,” thus making the natural sur- 
face of the ground his parapet. In these cases 
there is absolutely nothing for an enemy to 
destroy. 

When a parapet is used it becomes possible 
to mount the guns on a traveling curriage on 
rails, and so to run it along from one part of the 
work to another, And the uncertain, momen- 
tary appearance of a gun over a parapet would 
be scarcely less embarrassing to an enemy than 
its sudden and unexpected appearance out of 
the ground where no defenses are known to 
exist, The absence of any horizontal strain 
due to recoil removes the necessity tor expen- 
sive solid foundations for the platform, in ad- 
dition to rendering practicable that application 
of a carriage on rails of which we bave sp >ken. 
In point of economy the system preseuts im- 
merse advantages ; costly iroa shields or still 
costlier cupolas will in certain positions be no 
longer needed. And owing to the commind 
and fres lateral range of guns m mnted in this 
way, one ‘‘ Moncrieff” gun would be equi to : 
at least three firing throuzh embrasures. When 
gun-pi's are use.l, it would be unnecessary to 
make them before the actual occasion arose, 
and thus the plan of a great part of our fortifi- 
cations would be kept secret, and all the ex- 
pecses of repair avoided. All that would be 
necessary would be to decide where guns 
should be placed in case of need, and to keep 
a supply of taese carciages ready against an 
emergency. 

The invention promises to effact a consider- 
able and economical revolution iu the science 
of defense— economical, whether we consider 
it in regard to tne nsture of the parapet, the 
number of guns required, the cost of the de- 
fensive and mechanical appliances, and t16 
saving of life ; while it must add greatly to the 
efficiency of the defense, and give it an advan- 
tage over the attack which, to a defensive 
power like the United States, can hurdly be ex. 
aggerated. 








Ovr friends in Dixie are not-so badly off, we 
fancy, as some of them pretend. If they do not 
produce as much as they once did, they get nore 
for what they do produce, The Atlanta Cons’ilu- 
lion, if we mistike not, one of the pipers thit 
used to “ fire the Southern heart," says, in a re. 
cent number: “From the impoveristed state of 
the South at the ciose of the war, she ie rapidly 


rebounding into prosperity.” It adds: ** The pre« 
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sent cotton crop of the South is estimated in value | 


at $250,000,000. We presume the most accurate 
statisticians would not place it at a less figure than 
this, * * * Labor is becoming more and more 
reliable, and therefore, if anything, tending toa 
cleaper rate, There are but two c.annels in 
which it can find profitable investment—manufac- 
tures and internal improvements. These are 
highly necessary to our future greatness. With 
tiiese, Georgia and the South will be truly inde- 
pendent of the outside world. The lowest esti- 


mate of Georgia’s portion of the cotton crop is , 


$30,000,000. Prorated equally among the one hun- 
dred and thirty-two counties in the State, it would 
give to each the sum of $242,000.” 





Toe Times tells us that Mr. Street-cleaning 
Contractor Whiting was last winter the best 
abused man in the ci:y, and it calls on him to 
“clear his reputation from the cloud that over- 
shadows it.” For our own part, we would prefer 
that he should clear the streets, as the best way of 
cleansing his reputation. 





Tue total vote of New York at the recent clec- 
tion was 848,278, of which 419,556 are for Grant, 
an 428.722 tor Seymour; Seymour’s majority, 
9,166. Hoffman's majority is 27,322. The official 
vote of New York city is returned as follows : Sey- 
mour, 108,316; Grant, 47,702; Hoffman, 112,522; 
Griswold, 43,372, The total vote of the State in 
1864 was 730,721. 





Turne is an exciting discussion going on ina 
marrow sphere as regards the meaning of Mr. 
Secretary Sewara’s speech in Auburn, a day or two 
before the election. Some say it was a conun- 
drum in five columns, Others put their fingers 
beside their noses and ejaculate ‘“* Bunsby!” but 
the mass of the American people merely say 
“Bosh!” and add, “ Well, that’s the end of him!” 
We trust the sneech is not to be published in the 
National Intelliyencer 23 an advertisement, and 
alterward put in the 75th Volume of ** Diplomatic 
Correspondence.” 





Miss Brappon has returned to her vocation 
after having vainly essayed a higher style of com- 
position, and published a novel, entitled ‘‘ Run to 
Earth,” in which the chief incidents are crimes, 
and the chief male actors are atrocious culprits. 
The hist of crimes recorded in its pages c »mprises 
burglary, embezzlement, robbery, seduction, 
suicide, murder by violence, and murder by secret 
and subtle administrations of poison. We are 
probably doing the book an unintentional service 
by this characterization. 





Tion. Josuva rt, Senator-elect from Georgia, 
spéaks thus of General Grant : 


“TI's sxgacity, his prudence, his unrivaled eqna- 
nim ty, bis r re silence, bis uniiorm kindness, his un- 
affected simplicily, bis anxiety for the res ovation of 
fraternal feeling throughout th‘s great country, his 
courage and unyielding firmness, his freedom trom 
party bitierncss, ail unite in 6 amping him as the ap- 
proprate man. He is unfe tered witu the prejudices 
of the triined politician, and tree from the oblivatious 
dncurred in party struggles, All the b-tter is be that 
he is ireesh fiom the great seen 8 that developed bis 
unbounded love o: country, and tempered it with tLe 
aweet courtsies of elevaied soldier ad 





A onvat deal of property, municipal and other, 
is held in England in virtue of nominal and often 
ridiculous payments and services. Only a few 
days ago a very curious vld ceremouy was per- 
formed by the authorities of London, in order to 
retain their city rights over a piece of ground 
called “‘The Moors.” By solemn proclamation 
the tenants of this ground were ordered to come 
forth ana do their service. The City Solicitor 
appeared on behalf ot these tenants, and carefully 
cut up one fagot with a hatchet, and another 
with a billhook, The tenants of a place called 
“The Forge” were then summoned, and again 
the City Solicitur appeared, and this time counted 
six horseshoes and sixty-one nails in the presence 
of a magistrate called the Queen’s Remembrancer, 
who gravely responded “Good number.” These 
ceremonies seem very absurd ; but if one of them 
were omitted the tenants and the city would lose 
their riglits to the grounds once called ** The 
Moor” and “The Forge,”’ but now of immense 
value. For example, there was an estate in Fins- 
bury, ] ased ages ago to the city at a nominal ren- 
tal, on a lease which could be perpetually re- 
newed, The property brought in about £50,000 a 
year. Recently the officers of the Corporation of 
London omitted to give the necessary notices of 
renewal until the day after they were due. By 
this informality the entire property went to the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, and the city loses a 
large source of revenue, Absurd as the ceremo- 
nies may be, therefore, the authcrities think it 
better to cut fagots and count nai’s once a year 
than pa.t with auy more of their estates. 





Tue annual meteoric shower came off punctu- 
ally on the night of the 13th of November, From 
11:17, on the evening of the 13.h, to 6:15 a. ., on 
the 14th, 2.920 were counted in this city, and 500 
frow 1:30 to 2:12, A few were visible on the eveu- 
ing of the 15th and early on the morning of the 
16th, and probably during the day were flitting 
across the eky. On the evening of the 13th and 
morning of the 14th, the sky, at times, was only 
a little bazy, the moon absent, Between 11 and 
12, the meteors moved generally from N. E. to 
8. W., and when the sign of Leo was three hours 
above the horizon, they moved mostly downwar.J 
from Gamma Leovis. The trains of some of 
élem were 110 degrees in length, Meteors of 
crimson, green, violet, blue, and copper color 
were alundant; some were too bright to look at, 
casting deep shadows, Seven bright ones were 
geen nearly at tle same moment. Some beneath 
the horizon reflected a strong light, Thirty were 
counted in ene minute. They moved in ali di- 
rections at 2 4. M. The wind was 8. W., and the 
train of one, at 4:45 4. M., was visible for 15 min- 
utes near the pointers of the Great Dragon ; the 


train did not follow this wind, but slowly moved 
from South to North in the direction passed over 


by the rapid meteor, It is calculated that me- 
teors appear at an average of 72 miles from the 

| earth, and disappear after descending 20 miles, 
Their velocity is estimated at about 34 miles per 
second, 





| Mr. Cnantes Pearson, in the Contemp-rary 
| Review (London), advances the proposition that 
emigration from Europe to Americs may cease 
within twenty, or even within ten years ; that this 
generation may live to sce this continent as little 
used to relieve Europe as Spain or Italy is to re- 
lieve Great Britain. The question, he says, is not 
“When will the land of the Union be all p owed 
up?” but, “ When will it be all bought up?” 
The moment it is all bought up, the grand attrac- 
tion to emigrants, the power of acquiring land for 
nothing, or next to nothing, will be at an end, the 
experience of the settled States showing that the 
price of land once allotted, rises as in Europe till 
the mere laborer has very little chance of obtain- 
ing any. Twenty millions more settlers added to 
the population of the Union will, Mr. Pearson 
thinks, so far consume all the available land, that 
the exhaustion of the supply will be visible, and 
land will at once spring up to a price beyond the 
emigrants’ means, And as dear land means cheap 
labor, we may have presented to us some of the 
social and economic questions whieh agitate and 
embarrass Europe. But the more serious ques- 
tion is that which will be presented to Europe 
when emigration, that safety-valve, stops, and it 
finds itself face to tace with the problem of a pop- 
ulation increasing in numbers without increasing 
the area of its soil. 








The Chance of a Theatrical Legai Row. 


In spite of the rumorsof legal battle over Mr. 
Bourcicault’s last new (?) drama, ‘* After Dark,” it has, 
nevertheless, been brought out at Niblo’s, with tho- 
10ugh success. Indeed, it was entitled to this, almost 
apart from what literary merit it might or might not 
possess, from the reputation of the author as the most 
ably predacious dramatist of the day, as well as the 
admira)le manner in which it has been placed upon 
the stage by Messrs, Jarrett and Palmer. 

That it is simpiy a sensation:l drama, matters no- 
thing at present, when the atage has been handed 
over to the carpenter and the scene-painter, and the 
dramatis persone are more indebted to the stage-tailor 
and the milliner than they are to their own talents. 

We can scarcely see that our own diminutive “ Bour- 
cicault ’—Mr. Augustin Daly—has any right to complain 
of any theft by the Londoner, from bis New York brain. 
What Mr. Bourcicaut plunder: d, or is said to have 
plundered, from him, Mr, Daly bad made free with trom 
some anterior dramatic snip. The situation is not 
original with either of them. Possibly, Mr. Daly’s use 
of it may have been to the full ag good as Mr. Bourci- 
cauli’s, but it was uvfortunate for him that it was 
placed upon the stage ina theatre which did not possess 
the same advantages in size and means as Niblo’s Gar- 
den does. Li the question comes into the law-courts, 
some most amusing revelations may be anticipated, 
as the Londoner knows the entire history of every 
drama—melodramatic or otherwite—whic has been 
produced for the last thirty yeara. We should not be sur- 
prised to learn that Mr. Daly not only took and adapted 
scenes, but borrowed bis whole drama, as we feel con- 
vinced Mr. Bourcicault borrowed the whole of his. The 
last gentleman has done littie that has been original for 
the past twenty-five years. Morc than any other dram2- 
tist, he bas lived upon the brains of other people, aud 
has managed his prolonged existence with un: ‘eniable 
skill, Since the time that he produced “‘ Used Up,” to 
the present day, we can scarcely remember one sinvle 
work of his which was in any shape novel. French and 
German dramatic l.terature, as well as the E glish 
play-wrights, have supplied bim with an excellent 
plenty of material. Some originalities of construction 
he may bave developed, but the whole of his extraordi- 
nary talent has been devoted to stage-machinery, stage- 
carpentry, aud stage-managem«nc. Had be really ap- 
ee gee an original idea of Mr. Daly's, this might 

ve been considered a compliment, and wou d cunse- 

quent y justify the gentleman in attempting to mike it 
as widely known as possible, In the present instance 
he ie simpiy annoying Mesers, Jarrett and Pa'mer, and 
asse: ting his own right to the place of as thorough, if 
not as talented a re-vamper cf old dramatic clothes, as 
bis Euglish prototype. 
A short scason of Italian opera was commenced 
on Mon ay week at the Academy ot Music- wi h 
Madame La Grenen, Miss McCul och, Miss 8 ates, the 
con inuous Br. gnoli, Signor Oriandim, He:r Hable man, 
and a toerably strong company, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Maretzek. He, 0: course, gives us nothing 
vew. 

—— “Barbe-Blene” and “Genevieve de Brabant” 
gratify the lovers of opera-bouffe at Pike’s Opera House 
and the Fr nch Thea're. 

— After two weks of “ Marie Antoine'te” Mrs. 
Lander gives place tw the ever welcowe Barney Wil- 
liams an his sparklinz wife at ‘he Broa way. 

— “the Lancas'iire Lass” sti 1 continues to Craw 
crowJs to Walaci’s Theatre. It has made a “Lit,” 
pecaniarily speaking, tor the treasary. 

— We have “Unler t e Gaslight,"” by Mr. Da'y, 
revive | by the Worrell S stcrs, still on the boai ds at the 
New York Theatre, wt) an excel ent company. 

— At Wood's Theatre, “Ixion” stili runs success- 
fully. 

— The unfail'ng “ Humpty Dumpty ” continues at 
the Olympic, and promises to run tnrough the whole 
ot te Chrems holdays. It will probaby com- 
mence the New Year. 

— All the otuer theatres in the city, and their name 
is legion, continue to draw. Lectur.s, minstre's, and 
concerts are numerons—we had well-nigh sud, num- 
berless, Among them we would spec aily +peciy the 
one given for the benefit of the widow of our old friend, 
Mr. Remuk, at Steinway Hal, upon last Saturday, 
As we beli-ve it was larvely profituble, it may be re- 
garded es showing how tho: ouvbly the man was loved 
and jamented by bis persona’ friends, in addition to the 
respect and sympathy feit toward the young w dow of 
one o: the ablest German journalists this country has 
ever known. 








ART GOSSIP, 


Tue seventeenth reception of the Brooklyn 
Art Asscciation was beld in the Academy of Music, 
Brook'yn, on Monday evenin, November 16:h. It is 
now nearly eight years since the Associatio. was insti. 
tuted, and it is pleasing to record that success has 
crowned its « fforta for the a.lvancement of art, and that 
appreciation oi its objects and course of action is gruw- 
ing strunger wth each succeeding year. Viewed asa 
convertazione, the assem|ly on the occa-ion referred to 
was s very brillisnt and distinguished one, many 
names of celebrity in literature, art, and the learned 
professions, figuring on tbe list ot invited guests. .The 
gallery was more thronged than we remember to have 
seen it at any previous reception given by the Associa- 








tion, Yet there was little or no inconvenience sustained 
in ence of the crowd, because the theatre, with 
all its compartments, was thrown open to the guests, 
who availed themselves of boxes and parquet when- 
ever the pressure in the picture gallery became exces- 
sive. An excellent band was stationed on the stage, 
giving pleasant variety, with well-selected pieccs of 
music, to the social arrangements of the evening, 

As the pictures on view in the gallery were more 
than two hundred in number, we cannot protess, with 
the limixed space at our commund, to novice them in 
detail. 

Two brilliant landscapes, from the pencil of Mr. R. 
Gignoux, the President of the Association, attracted 
much atiention, 

“The Patient Fisherboy,” by Mr. Beaufain Irving, 
is a good example of that artist’s work. 

“An Iroquois Woman,” by Mr. Constant Mayer, is a 
characteristic study of the half-civilized squaw to be 
seen now and then in our cities, 

Mr. G. Perkins contributed a very effective litule 
marine piece—a view of ** Little Ezg Harbor Bay.” 

A portra't of Charles Dickens, by Mr. F. T. L. Boyle, 
will be recognized as a good likeness by all who at- 
tended the lec. ures ot the distinguished reader, 

Messrs. Bristo), K nsett, Bradiord, Baker, Cropsey, 
De Haas, aud otler well-kvown artisis, were also con- 
tritutors to the exbibition, which remained open to the 
public during th» week, 

Mr. J. W. Fhninger hes just finished a large picture 
which he entitles, ‘Tie Last Load.” The scene isa 
meajow, near the foregrou :d o! which there is a group 
of rustic figures, with a hay-cart heavily loaded, aud 
drawn by a yoke of oxen. A couple of c!) Idren, seated 
on the top of the hay, are giving vent to tie.r jubi ant 
feelings in hovor of the * Last Load.” In the buck- 
ground are ranges of loity mountains, with peeps of 
pistor:] scenery bere and there. This picture will 
soon be placed on exhibition in some one of the public 
gallerirs, 

We have lately seen in the studio of Mr. W. O. S‘one 
some very charming portraits of ladies, painted on a 
smaller scale than usual with thot artist. Mr, Stone’s 
vigorous and exp e-sive portrait of the late Governor 
King, which was so much admired at a reveut meeting 
of the Century Ulub, is to be placed in the winter ex- 
nibition of the Academy of Design. 








EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Trade in Titles—Princes in Petticoats—Horse-racing in 

England—Europecn Aluse of Women—One Hundred 

and Twenty Millions of Francs, and Who is to Get 

Them ? 

FRaNEFORT-ON-THE-Marne, October, 1868. 

Aurnouas their duchies are extinguished 
in annexation to Prussia, and they do not in many 
cases even inbabit their old homes, st!!l the dethroned 
potentates of these petty German States amuse them- 
selves in conferring titles on people ambitious df such 
things, who will pay forthem, We bave a notable case 
last week of a silly Frenchwoman, who was rewarde4 
for her unweuried flittery by Princess making 
her acounte s, Her husban¢, in France, is an honest 
grazier, to whom his exalted wife sent a telegram: 
“ My friend, lam 3 countess!—ApELE.” In response, 
the good man sent back, “I am a gregier, and shall 
continue s>.”" I, deed, in the face of all this nonsense 
of rank, caste, and titles, we may well question if edu- 
cation and Christianity have accomplished much for 
European bumanity. One meets daily the descendants 
of freebooters aud robber chieftains, who, in their day, 
by menace, or bribe, or pimpiny, got from cowardly 
aud dissolute monarchs the titles of barons, counts, 
princes, and what not, and ever s nce it has vot been 
becoming tor their descendants to live but at the public 
exvense; often i] ustrating their base blood in crimes 
and low vices. Lust evening a Count de B was, 
after only a day’s acquaintance with an American lady, 
see ing to swindle her into buying four hundred pounds 
worth of stock in a wonderiul patent gas-burner, And 
here is the notable case of Biron de R » who 
amuses himself in female attire; attending and even 
giving balls and dinner parties, and may be seen on the 
promenade, at the watering-places, tricked out in the 
derniere mode of Paiis jashions, A lady who was pre- 
sent at one of the soirees given by the Baron de R——— 
in Paris, expected to meet his sister, whose name ap- 
peared on the cards of iuvitation, and she, with o‘hers, 
inquiring of her, as they supposed, for her brotiuer, 
were told by the pseudo-lady, ** Je suis mon frere!"” Such 
indelicacy and violation of law in common people 
would bring down upon the guilty parties public con- 
tempt and severe punishment at the bands of the offi- 
cers of justice; but my young sprig of a baron, who is 
not less than fifty, is em Jingly spoken of as funny and 
peculiar, They monopolize the best places under the 
government, raising an almost in:passable wall against 
novi homines ; get near'y all the high commissions in 
toe army, and swagger among the middle and lower 
classes, very much as did their forefathers when they 
swooped down, and, stealing the crops, cattle, maidens, 
and all they coveted, would carry them away to their 
mountain fastnesses. It was for mutual aid and de- 
fenee that the country people of Europe banded in vil- 
lages, never living on their farms as in the United 
States, and one to this day may journey bundreds of 
miles and never see a solitary house, The trowning 
castles on every hill-top are no more tenanted, and the 
buwhble toiler need no longer tear a rough visit trom 
my lord or ba-on; yet, in all its intensity, rank and 
title rule, and grind the people; and as the people seem 
to like it, they elways will, we think. 

And the boasted pre-eminence of England in civiliza- 
tion, as illustrated in the columns of her daily news- 
pape:s of largest circulation, which never fail to pnb- 
lish the most minute details of Horse-racing! patronized 
by the aristocracy, and therefore by ali inferior classes! 
Every day in the yeur, climaxing in the springtime at 
the great Derby, tue whole kingdom is enlightened 
with telegrapbic reports of the previong day‘s horse- 
racing; of the pedigree and appearance of the horses; 
ot the jockeys who ride them, and of their owners, and 
of the betting, and sums won and lost. Every day in 
the year the Christianized English public read with 
avidity columns of these particulars, and then turng 
with piy or contempt to the uvevangelized heathen, 
who, if he submits not to the means employed tor his 
couversion, is persecuted and subjugated. Horse-racing 
is ae deep y fixed in the Englisu pat'on as Sun-wor- 
ship in the Iudies, and to the mind of a philosopher 
it must appear equally barharvus, but not of the 
same harmiers e°8. 

In one thing America may well lay ciaim to superi- 
ority over a.! peoples ; to wit, the treatment of wo- 
men. Nothing +o aston‘shes and shocks the American 
traveler, on bis first vieit to Europe or Axia, as the 
degradation of the sex, shi.b in bis own country is, as 
it to make atonement for tne inju tice of the rest of 
the wold, oft n elevated into uucue Sealy end im- 

rt nee. I know «woman now io Englind woo was 
ed to the marketplace by her brute cobbler busband, 
with a rope round her necs, and sold for tour poands 
and a gallon oi be_r. Sie bas made 4 faiihful and worthy 
companion to her buyer, though never married to him, 
But on the Cuntinent one sees, especially in France end 
Germany, the most painful spectacles of the hardship 
of woman's life. As a rule, they do nearly all the 
menjal toil of agriculture; hoeing, harvesting, glean- 














ing, and spreading the manure, whilethe lazy, pipe- 
smoking husbands, at the most, hold the plow or drive 
the horses. It is a common sight, that of a woman 
harnessed with a mule or e donkey, draw ng the wagon 
or implements of agriculture, and brown as Icather, 
furrowed and wrinkled even when young. One may well 
say that s'avery in the Southern Siates was not tie 
ouly uppaid, thenkless bondage in Cirst-ndom. If 
my American country women did but know how blessed 
is their state,comrared with their European sisters’, 
we should hear much jess clamor tor their “ rights."" 

{ come now to tell of an enterprise wort y o1 the 
filibustering Walker—oct the great exp'o'ter Hull t; ot a 
theme thet could in<pire the pen of Hiraw Fuller with 
@ bundredfold vigor; wh ch surpasses in aturnct veness 
the pro»p-ctus 01 an 01 company, and holds out more 
promises than a V rginia g ld company. I have seen 
the documents, conf.rred tul.y with the parties, and of 
the facta there can be ro sor: of qustion. 

In the month of December, 182), on the 29th day, 
Christodaul de Lusignen depcsited with Metropolitan 
de Nicomede, the Archbishop of Ccenstan:inople, for 
safe-keeping, the full sum of one hundred ard twenty 
millions of francs, that is to say, moneys to that amount, 
in the various coins of European Siates, There were 
some millions of }oubles, two millions of Spanish du- 
cats, many hundreds of thousands of Richts dollars, 
some millions of thalers, and a yvood lot ot French 
money, and much more, all adding up one hundred 
and twenty miilions of francs, There can be no doubt 
of it, for I have seen the written statement of the Arch- 
bishop Metropolitan in due form, setting forth the pur- 
tcular sums in the several denominations, which he 
admits to be received by him in trust, subject to the 
order of Prince Lu-ivnan, who was a c.tizen a.d resi- 
dent of the Ivlund of Cyprus, 

Those were unseitled times in Constantinonle, and 
though Lusignan led a quiet ‘if, an i kept weil clear of 
political entanglements, vet, neverth: less, be had the 
1] luck to be hung 1m 1821, rot one yeur after he had 
stored his great wealth with the Archbishop; but not 
bef:re he had made a testament, a'l in due .orm, and 
witnessed by ro Jess thap twenty persons, many of 
whom are now living, giving all his estate to his son 
Lou's, The will reciies the description of the moneys, 
copied from the Archbishop's receipt aforesaid, and the 
testator treated it as it iu the Bunk of En land, or in 
the custody of the Bishop of Loudon. Of course the 
needy Turkish Government lost no time in relieving 
the Archbishop of his responsibility: and there were 
jolly times among tne Sultan :nd his’ Ministers with 
the hoarded tr. asures of the Lusignans, 

Young Louis tad the gond luck to get out of Turkey 
with his head safe on his shou ders, ond at various 
| gw in Europe has resided since then, and is now in 

t. Petersburg, with his ouly son, Prince Michael, 

Anj now to business. F..ther and son wish to recover 
their estate, an/ are willinz io pay roun ily for it. The 
case is simple, the facts are undisputed, and the lability 
beyond question. The Sultan inherits the debis as 
well as the revenues of the crown, and the proper 
pressure brought to bear upon him, the plund: red ‘uu 
signans shull have their own. Mais, que fuire? If it 
was a matter with a res;onsible, first-c ass power! Ah, 
it would be different! But the S.ltan h:s not too much 
money, and his Ministers sre reputed not in hist: to 


| send any of it out of Turkey, even in recognition of 


claime not so ancient as Lus en, n's. Whit to co to 
recover the mon y? It is berdiy to be expected ‘h.ta 
foreign power coul! be persuaed to thr a'en t) 20 to 
war tor the col ection of a stanger’s d-bt, having in 
mind the of Louis Napojeon’s#-littie enter- 
Prise in Mexico in beha'f of the Jeckers! “Tisa erive 
question, aud Inu t have counsel with the surviving 
exp.oiters before mentioued., 








The Banquet at the Astor House, New York 
City, November |7th, Given by t»e Members 
of the Metropolitan Bar, in Honor of At‘or- 
ney General Wm. M. Evarts. 


A BRILLIANT ovation was given to the Tlon. 
William M. Evart:, Attorney-Gencral of the United 
States, by the membe s of the New York Bur, at the 
A-tor House, on Tuesd:y evening, November 17th, 
The handsome banquet-room was tast fully decorated 
with the pa ional aud Siate colors, and the walis were 
hung with festoons of evergreens inte: mingl-d with 
shields bearing the names of the States, Precisely at 
seven o'clock, Dodworth’s band struck up an air of 
invitation, ad the compa \y, embricing near'y two 
hundred and fi ty-four most distinguisved jucges and 
lawyers, fied into the dining-ball, and remained stand- 
ing util the invited guesis were seated, 

Theic entrance into the room, headed by Mes=ra, 
Evarts and O’Conor, General G:ant, and Admiral Far- 
ragut, was the signal of hearty 1; plause. Tue guests 
of the evening were sated at the upper table in the 
following qrder: In the cenwe sat the President, 
Charles O’Conor, On lis right were A'torn: y-Geueral 
Evarts, Admiral Farragut, Mayor Hoffman, Ju ge 
Blatchford, Cyrus W. Field, R. H. Duna, Dr, Adems, 
Dr. Vinton, Mr. Raymond, Wiliam Young, and o hers, 

On his left were General Grant, General Schofield, Mr, 
A. T. Stewart, Char.es A. Dana, General Bank:, Gov- 
ernor Clifford, William E. Dodve, Gene/al Dent, M. O, 
Roberts, Richard O'Gorman, Attorney-Gen.ral Brews- 
ter, of Pennsylvania, and otuers, 

At the close of the dinner, the Rev. Dr. Adams offered 
® benediction, and the Chairman of the evening pro- 
posed the first toast, “The President of the United 
States.” The band played “ Hail Columbia,” while 
the audience drank to the healih of the Chief Masis- 
trate. The next toast proposed was ‘‘ The President, 
elect." No soover was t given, than a mini ture for: 
opposite the President, fired off s4'vos o1 artillery, and 
the banqueters replied with prolonged applause and 
waving of hats, 

After the applanse and cheering had been hushed, 
Genera! Grant raid: . 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE Bar or New Yorxk—I thank you 
very kinuly tor the muwnu:r in wuich you hive received 
this last tovst, which was inten. ed as complimentary 
to myself; and I will say that tuere is no otuer comwmn- 
nity that I would receive suca a demonstrat on aj wel- 
come from with any more gra itude than irom the citi- 
zens I incet bere this evening.” 

The President then announced the thira regular 
toast, ** Our Guest,” and the Hon, Mr, Evarts, on rising 
to reply, was received with three hearty cheers. The 
fourth toast was, “The Arty and the Navy; General 
Schofield 1:esponding for the former, avd the gallant 
Admiral] Farragut tor the latter. 

The veterane of the Bar, the Judiciary of the United 
States, the State and City of New York, the Press, and 
the Bar of our sister States, were Culy toasted, and hon- 
ored with happy acknowle: gments, 

At 11 o’olock General Grant withdrew from the hall, 
when the audience rose and gave him three cheers, to 
which be bowed bis acknowled. ments, 

The speecbes were covutinued to a late hour, and the 
banquet broke up, long to be remembered as the most 
distingui<bed and brilliaut of the legal profession ever 
held in this city. 








Aw exchange has the following: A Jittle 
schoolboy gives some int Testing informetion about the 
noxious weed in tie appended juvenile vou position: 
Tobacco grows somet!iuz | ke ca wage, wut I never saw 
one boiled, a thouzn I bave beard wen say (hat cigare 
that was given to them on ex ction « ay for not. ing was 
e.bhage leaves, Tobacco siores are mostly kept by 
wooden Injun, who siand a% the doors and try to fool 
little boys by offering them a bunch of cigars, which is 
glued into the Injun’s band, and is made of wood alsa, 
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EXTINCT VOLCANOES OF THE CHAIN OF PUYS, FRANCE. 





CAPTAIN MONCRIEFF’S PROTECTED BARBETTE GUN. COLLISION BETWEEN THE STEAMER NORTH STAR AND THE PASSENGER SHIP LEICHHARDT, AT THE NOR 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED | 


EUROPEAN PRESS. 

Events in Spain—Demolition of the Cita- 
del at Barcelona — Presentation of 
Flags. 

On the 16th October was inaugurated the work of de- 
molishing the citadel, erected at Barcelona by the first 





A NEW ENGLAND BARNYARD SCENE IN NOVEMBER.—SEE PAGE 183. 


of the Bourbons, Philippe V. The entire population 
assembled upon this patriotic occasion. The provi- 
sional junta, the administrative officers, and the army, 
assisted. At three o’clock the president of the junta, 
giving the first blow with the pick, loosened a stone 
from the bastion and tumbled it into the moat. Great 
cries of joy were heard, and the crowd rushed to the 
walls and took part in the demolition, The scene is 


HON. A. OAKEY HALL, DISTRICT ATTORNEY AND DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE_MAYORALTY 
OF NEW YORK.—sEEz PAGE 183, 


represented in one of our engiavinge; in another, we 
show one of the most interesting episodes of the revo- 
lution—the presentation of a flag to the insurgents by 
the Italian colony at Barcelona, as a mark of their 
sympathy. The principal Italian representatives 

the colors through the streets, the crowd 
cheering enthusiastically, and the spectators at windows 
and balconies waving applause, as the procession 


MES. SCHUYLER COLFAX 


passed beneath the combined flags of Italy and Spain, 
that decorated the house-fronts. 


Banquet at Liverpool, England, to Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson. 


As a subject associated with our nationality, we pub- 
lish a picture from the London Illustrated Times, of the 
banquet given at Liverpool, on the 22d of October, in 


NEE NELLIE WADE).—sEm PAGE 183" 
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compliment to the Hon. Reverdy Johneon, the Ameri- | Collision between the Steamer North Star 


can Minister at the Court of St. James. 


regarded as the festive initiatiou of 4 vew ard higher 
erder of international intercottrte.” The American 
people, however, do not seem to endorse the euloviams 
of the English press upon the conciliatory course pur- 
sued by their gay and fesiive representative. The 
Banquet was given by the American Chamnet of Ccm- 
merce, in tie Rooms ot. the Low Association. Mr. 
8. H. Brown, Pr sident of the Asso:iution, was in the 
chair, aud amongst the guests, in addition to Hon. R, 
Jolinson, were Lord Siauley, M. P.; Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stove, M. P.; the Bishop of Chester; Mr. J. Laird, 
M. P.; Mr. T. B. Horefail, M. P.; Mr. 3. R. Graves, 
M.P.; Mr. C, Turner, M. P,; the Mayor of Liverpool, 
Admiral Evans, General Sir John Garvock, Admiral 
Kerr, Captain Turnour, R. N.; Archdeacon Jones; Mr, 
H. Wilding, Uaited Siates Vice-Consul, 


The Inandations in Europe—The Valley 
of the Splugen,. 


The autumn of 1868 has been marked by unusually 
structive inundstions in Switzerland, Italy, and 
Frauce. In Swi geriand, especially, the effects of the 
heavy rains have been aggravaied by those of a warm 
and continuous wind, that has melted enormotis quan- 
tities of suow and ice on the summits of the Alps. The 
floods that ensued in cousequence were frightiul; the 
ravages are such that the toil of severai generations 
will scarcely repair them, ‘The torrents, swollen to 
the proport.ons of rivers, leaped in cataracts into the 
walleys; the Avr, the Rhine, the Reuss, the Linth, 
bursting their dikes, invaded the fields, carrying every- 
wh re ruin and desolation. Our engraving represents 
the scene in the Rveintbal, not far trom the glacier of 
Boeinw 1d, The v lage of Sp tigen is seen at the mo- 
mect when the waters rush into the valley, uprooting 
trees, upbeav'ng rocks and destroying habitations. The 
victims of this calamity count by hundreds, In the 
village of Loderio alone, fifty people perished, Ceme- 
teries were washed away, aud the coffins, floating here 
and thee, added to the general horror of the scene. 


The Moncricf®! Protected Baxbette Gun- 
Carriage. 


The experiments which lately took place at Shoe 
buryness wih the guu-carriage invented by Caplain 
A. Moncrieff, R. A., to enable a heavy gun to be used 
in pertect Saicty behind a parapet, or in a sunk pit in 
the ground, have excited very general attevtion, 
When a gun is mounted upon the common gun-car- 
riage, behiad an ordinary breas.work, or the parapet 
of a fortified battery, it can only be fired through the 
embrasure, 1s through the porthole of a ship. This 
necessarily limite the extent of its lateral range, and 
the invention of the revolving turret, which bas been 
recommended for land guonery as weli as for ehips, is 
Aherefore desivned to enable the gun to turn freely, to 
the right hand or to the left. Anot.er disadvantage of 
the embrasure is that it affords a constaut mark for the 
fire of the enemy, and the men serving the gun are 
more or less exposed when standing close to it ; be- 
sides whic , the gun itself is so ner or later hit by the 
enemy's fire, and broken or di mounted, General 


Todleben, ion the defense of Sebastopol, introduced |. 


mantiets or thick curtains of ropes, hung across the 
embrasures, to prevent this inconvenience; but the 
Russian batierivs were nevertheless disablvd by the 
Prolonged +nd destructive fire of the British and 
French ariillery, so tha: the Allies cou'd advance to the 
assault, Captsin Moncrieff, wuo was present and 
watched these proceedings, turned bis attention, there- 
fore, to the problem which he now appears to have 
solvel, The gun-carriage invented by bim, and per- 
fected aft-r so many years’ thought and labor, seems 
to combine the securily of a protecting parapet, with- 
out any embrasures, with the facility of working and 
freedom of lateral range, which were bithirto allowed 
only to guns mou:ited en barbetle—that is, mounted 
above the level of the parapet, where they remained 
constantly :xposed to view iu trunt. This combination 
of advantages is obtained by alternately raising and 
lower ng the gun, which is fired when at its highest 
level, and loaled when it descends. The apparatus for 
that purpose, which is equally appiicable to guns of 
every 8'Ze und weight, consists principally of the addi- 
tion of a connter-weight below, su-pended go as to bal- 
ance the wei,hi of the gun, and acting Like the piece of 
lead tas ened to the end of a curved wire un er the 
belly of a rocking-horse, in the child’s toy which repre- 
Sents « prancing huss..r. Tue gun is lowered by the force 
of its own recoil whenever it is fire! ; but it may at 
any time be worked by a sma!! amount of manual force, 
equivalent to rather more than the diflerence between 
the we wht of the gun and the counter-weight, Tue 
recoil, ius end of thrusting the carrioge backward along 
® horizontal platform, as in the ordiuary gun-carriage, 
thus brings the gun down to the men, who stand ina 
sheltered posi.iou below. ‘Tue elevator, as it is called, 
weighs rix tons, and the wei it is so distr.tuted that in 


tue position of cquilibriam the gaa is at the highest 
poiut, The bo:tom of the clovi‘or is rounded like the 
rolers of @ rocking-chair, and toe mstant the gun is 


fired the recoil seis the macbiue roling, and brings 
down the yun som» feet Le’ow the p rape:. There it is 
stopped by a common cach or vawle working on a 
toothed wh el like that which eve y one has scer on a 
wind'ass or a crane, Wheas the gun is loaled the 


pawle ‘8 removed by a had e, the , un springs up, the 
shot is fired, and wown comes the piece again to the 
loading positon. A simylectrivance called the ear- 
risge, Wlaoch i+ notuing but a ba~ pivolei to the gun at 
ove end, and ridin aloug an inc ined plane at the other 
keeps tue picce horizouial turoughout che movement, 
The guv my be aimed anil laid ina f ws conds by a 


man eliiug ou a p itform above ; or by an optical :e- 
fecting apparaius the guu may be aimed, whi-e in the 
luaiing po-ition, without requiring even the man who 
lays it lo czpose Limseli for a moment, 


Extinct Volcanoes of the Chain of Puys, 
France, 

The convu'sions that have recently scitated various 

quarters of the eurtb, have calied atientiow to the sub- 


ject of vo.cauic torma.ions in Euroje. The tormacon 
ol extinct Vol anoes is represented in France by the 


A London | 
Journal, in sllus'on to this scene of diplomatic com | 
wiviality, says that “The Liverpool banquet may be 





Volcanoes siiuated iv the ancient prov:nors of Auver: ne, 
the Veay, and we Vivaras, but princ paLy by » bout 
filty vu.cenic cones o erupt.oo, of the heizbt of 600 to 
1,00 ject, arianged upow a vrewite plateau which over- | 
lovks the city oi Cermoni-Ferrand, ‘Lbis ws the chain 


O81 Puys, represeuicu wu ous 


The Ilo:ses’ ) 
We copy from the 7 
@ceue representing nm tue Ginges, at 
Calcutta, in cust < native groours, 
appear to be e ing igely tueir 
river, and the p 
vsual ip Oricutal suujecis. 


iffuvipg. 
raiego Bath at Caleutia,. 


i London News the spiri‘ed 


*cs bathin 


The auimals 


ighout bas more life tuan is 


aip in the sacred | 


and the Passenger Ship Leichhardt, at 

the Nore. 

On the evening of October $1, the night being re- 
markably clear, with bright moonlight, a full-rigged 
ship, the Leichhardt, 780 tons, oviward bound trom 
London to New Zealand, was run down at the entrance 
to the Thames, about two miles below the Nore, by the 
North Siar, screw steamer, also outward bound. By 
the force of the concussion, the ship heeled over; the 
steamer forced her completely round, and went some 
distance beore she brought up, The crash was terri- 
ble; and the passengers and crew on board the Leich- 
hardt were with difficulty rescued before the i!l-fated 
vessel foundered. They managed, however, to escape 
in the lifeboats to the North Star and to a Spanish 
steamer, the Beatrice, which providentially was near. 
Nothing except bare life and raiment was saved, many 
of the passengers being in their night-clothes. Strange 
to say, the North Star did not sustain the least injury 
by the collision, 








“PLEASE HELP THE BLIND.” 
BY J. W. WATSON. 


Wrrn vacant thought ond wandering step, 
One warm September day, 

I walked where thoughtless thousands walk, 
Along the bright Broadway. 

And on the thoughtless thousand ears, 
Borne by the autumn wind, 

There came, above the crash and roar, 
A moan—“ Please belp the blind.” 


Where all this countless crowd went on, 
By silken garments swept, 

There sat a man whose changeless face 
Would seem as though he slept. 

His stolid torm was clad in rags, 
His eyes to heaven inclined, 

And frum his scarcely moving lips 
He moaned—“ Please help the blind.” 


O God! bow struck the dismal cry 
Upon my wearicd beart ; 

How quick compelled, in every vein, 
The sluggish blood to start. 

An echo sprang within my eoul, 
With all my years entwined, 

And mingled with the hopeless moan ; 
O Lord!—*“ Piease help the blind,” 


** Please help the blind,” whose failing years 

Point past the dream of life; 

Whose hearts and eyes are closed alike 
To misery and strife, 

Who, blinder than the beggar blind 
That pleads upon Broadway, 

Have shut alike their eyes and hearts, 
And thrown their lives away. 


* Please help the blind,” whose pride of place 

Hath kept their thoughts above 

The treasure of an earthly rest— 
The purity ot love. 

Who, by their wandering in the world, 
Have lost the light of home, 

And now, with cold, contracted steps, 
In utter blindness roam, 


“Please help the blind,” who, through the years 

You gave them for their kind, 

Have stretched abroad their greedy hands 
As grope the veriest blind, 

Who know no end but lands and gold, 
And now, when comes the night, 

Moan prayer on prayer through weary hours 
For but a moment’s siyht, 


And, while my prayer ascends on high, 
Hear thou the saddened cry 

Of one who walks in blindness on, 
Wiile all the world goes by; 

Who hears the moan upon Broadway, 
Yot fails the path to find, 

And echoes in his heart of hearts, 
O Lord !—* Please help the blind.” 


VIE RGGI E. 


BY MARIO UCHARD. 





xXI. 


Toe days following Miro’s departure were 
vailed by sadness, I tried to obtain pardon, 
Viergie, too deeply wounded in her love to forget 
the offense at once, hesitated to pronounce the 
word that was to bring perfect reconciliation be- 
tween us. I no longer found in her that abandon 
which had charmed me so much, It was all in 
vain that I overwhelmed her with protestations of 
tenderness—sbe remained reserved and uncon- 
fiding. 

“The future frightens me,” said she, “as much 
as (he past.” 

Stil!, we had gone so far that it was impossible 
to retrave our steps. 

“Jean,” said she, “remember that it is you 
who insist upon this marriage.” 

the utrercd these words in such a singular tone 
that it almost amounted to a threat; but I felt 
too certain that I could dissipate this cloud, to be 
uneasy at this last reproach of her wounded 
pride, This strange character was so completely 
master of my will, and subjugated me to such a 
degree, that I even loved her tyranny, 

Our marriage was fixed to take p'ace in three 
weeks; a letter from my uncle, however, some- 
what deranged our plans. He wrote to me that 
he could not come az he had promised. It wasa 
difficuit thing ior me not to offer to wait for him, 
but an order from the Minister cut short all hesi- 
tation by sending him to Brest. He wrote to my 
aunt to apologize for his unavoidable absence, 
an], sending his regrets to me, advised me to 
marry without him. 

Happiness takes no notice of time. What shall 
[ say of those thousand delights which are strewn 
in the path of lovers? An incident, however, an- 
noyed me, One morning I had left Chazol earlier 
than usual, when, making a sudden detour in the 


path, I saw Maruias about fifty steps in advance 


of me. I was so far from thinking of this rascal, 
whose sight was so odious to me, that I was about 
to enter the thicket in order to avoid him, when I 
remarked that he made a movement as if he 
would conceal himself from me. I don’t know 
why it was that the suspicion entered my mind 
that he was seeking Viergie. 

I called him. Perceiving that he was discov- 
ered, he came to me. 

“Youn are infringing upon your agreement,” 
said I, “ in returning to Severol.” 

“I hope Monsieur le Comte will forgive me,” 
said he, “but it is precisely for the purpose of 
keeping my engagement that I have delayed my 
departure a few days. Not wishing to return 
here, I have determined to sell my house. Mon- 
sieur Langlade will tell you that I am in treaty 
with some one about it now.” 

Thers was something plausible in this ; still he 
said it with a kind of embarrassment which con- 
trasted strangely with the fellow’s usual assur- 
ance. I surmised that he was surprised in some- 
thing that he wanted to keep concealed from me. 
While speaking he kept glancing up and down the 
path. A moment or two afterward, while he was 
making sundry excuses, I saw Viergie, through a 
clearing in tie wood, turning an angle of the rocks, 

I knew then that he had just left her. 

“IT came this morning to say ‘Good-day’ to my 
child,” said he, quickly, seeing that he was found 
out. 

“IT want no more explanations,” I exclaimed, 
and, leaving Marulas, I hastened to rejoin Vierzie, 
saddened by the thought that she had doubtless 
suffered from some wretched scene with this 
scountirel, 

What! it is you?” said she, a little surprised, 
when I overtook her. ‘“ How is it that you are 
here so soon?” and she offered ber hand to me, 
smiling. 

“I bad a presentiment that I should see you,” 
I returned, “ and that perhaps I might be useful 
in protecting you from unpleasant companions,” 

** Oh, as for unpleasant companions,” she replied, 
laughing, “‘there is very little to apprehend be- 
tween Chazol and La Morniere.” 

** And yet there was one to be avoided?” 

“Indeed! who was that?” 

* Marulas |” 

“ You have seen him ; he is here, then ?” 

“Did he not just leave you?” 1 added, in sur- 
prise. 

** No,” said she; **I did not meet him.” 

“Yet he just told me that he had spoken to 
you.” 

She blushed deeply at this, I pitied her con- 
fusion, 

* Poor Viergie,” I added, ** he comesto torment 
you again, and you dare not conf ss it.” 

Quite discountenanced, she cast on me a be- 
wildered look, 

‘It is true,” she stammered ; “I was afraid of 
making you uneasy.” 

"What!" said [, in a tone of tender reproach 
“can we not even share our griefs together ? 
Patience! in a few days I shall Lave my turn with 
him,” 





xx. 


Srvenat days have elapsed, my friend, since I 
put down my pen, and Heaven only knows when 
I shall resume it again. My romauce is finished, 
This is the last levter I shall write as a bachelor; 
our contract is signed: in two days I shal be 
married, 

Do not ask me to try and describe to you my 
present state of enchantment. In the fullness of 
the sensations [ feel, I seem to have iwo hearts— 
two souls—and I really have them, Rene. Ideal 
love, as described by poets, is only a cold elegy as 
compared to the living passion, No, you cannot 
possibly comprehend my beatitude, for you have 
never seen Viergie, 

You would have to live in this atmosphere of 
burning flames, to feel yourself penetrated by 
that grace, so intoxicating and so peculiar, which 
is exaled around her, in order to realize in the 
slightest dexree what I now feel, Even I, her 
betrothed, do not know her fully, 

Since the day on which our happiness was ren- 
dered certain, when she dared to allow me to 
share the treasures of her soul, it seems to me 
that I have been going crazy. Her beauty even, 
transfigured by tiie abandon of love, blinds me 
every now and then to such an extent, that I can- 
not bear the burning languor of her giance, the 
sott tenderness of her smie. It would almost 
seem that the gipsy who passed as her mother 
had left her one of those magical philtres which 
enslave those to whom they are administered, 

Sometimes she excites in me melancholy fore- 
bodings and sweet alarm, by a kind of feline 
cruelty, the effect of which is only to tighten the 
bonds that bind me. 

S.e ogitates me, enchants me, and renders me 
uneasy by turns, 

You already know the follies I have been guilty 
of with respect to Chazol. Everything there is 
as new, as fresh, and as charming as our love, 
Never was there a better nest prepared ior bride 
and bridegroom, and my lovely future countess 
accompanied by my aunt, has visited it several 
times, and declares herself delighted with it. The 
trousseau has arrived ; my house is all alive, and I 
walk amidst all these cear objects which await 
her coming, and feel my heart melt with joy at 
the thought that in two days all this will become 
a part of our lives, 

My uncle has written Viergie a charming letter, 
begging to be excused for not being present to 
accompany her to the altar, and with the excep- 








| 


Viergie’s bridesmaids. After the civil and seli- 
gious ceremony, we stall have breakfast. 

I need not teil you the excitement in the neigh- 
borhood. We sail leave them all at three o'clock, 
I have contrived a littie surprise in the shape of 
an exquisite phaeton, drawn by two Shetland 
ponies ; they come from Paris. Chanteret selected 
them for me, and I believe procured them trom 
the stable of the Prince de Galles, I need say no 
more, This is my surprise for my wi. She will 
drive them herself. 

You must just fancy me’ seated by her side, 
handing her the reins, What do you think of 
such a beginning to married life? 

I forgot to tell you that my aunt and Genevieve 
leave the same day for Paris, This will cause us 
to be several weeks alone. 

I do not repine at the prospect. 





xxIL 

Reng, imagine some frightful disaster. Nof 
rather picture to yourself Jean de Chazol fallen 
into a stupid trap—the victim of one of those 
catastrophes from which he cannot escape, €x- 
cepting by revenge or the commission of some 
frightful crime! 

Rene, I scarcely dare to confide a secret to you— 
@ secret which shall never be known to another 
soul, Ten times during the last month I have 
taken up my pen to write you, but it fell from my 
hand, Even at this very moment, blind rage 
obscures my thoughts, recoliections of the past. 
press on my brain, and it seems to me that | re- 
qnire more than superior human courage to detail 
to you the events that have occurred, 

You will doubtless bear of this unforeseen 
event, which to-morrow, perhaps, will be detailed 
to the world as the last scandal, To you alone E 
can and must tell all; my honor, I know, is yours, 
You know everytliing that preceded my marriage. 
I told you of those last days of my engagement, of 


my hopes and faith in the future, I Lad, as you , 


know, but one thought—Viergie. Under the 
charm of that strange fascination, Which irritated 
my senses and deprived me oi my reason, I only 
saw and breatied through her, To show you 
how completely I was bewitched, at a word from 
her I would even have sacrificed your fricndsnip. 

The day of our marriave arrived. You are aware 
that we had already resolved between us to make 
it almost a charming mystery to which we invited 
our guests. 

At ten o'clock I was at La Morniere. D’Amblay 
and De Manron e:tered almosi the same time as 
myself, A few minutes afterward, Viergie ap- 
peared in her bridal dress, crowned with flowers 
and enveloped in her long vail. She was so grace- 
ful and lovely that D'Amblay could not restrain @ 
gesture of surprise on behoiding once more her 
whom he had last seen on the roadside, tending 
goats; and it was with something like timidity 
that he offered her his band, 

“T understand all now!” he whispered to me, 
while Viergie held up ber face to receive my aunt’s 
kiss. “Forgive me, my dear fellow, I realy 
thought you were committing a foolish act. I see 
now, that, had I been your age, I should envy 
you.” 

I scarcely heard him, for Viergie approached me- 

“ How do I look, Jean?” said she. 

The carriages were at the door, and we started 
for Severol. You know what a mariage is, but 
what you do not know, is the deep emotion the 
heart feels when, kneeling before the altar, side by 
side with a pure young girl, we hear tiat chaste 
and solemn vow of a soul that gives itself up, and 
is bound to you as long as life lasts, 

Rene, we belong to those who believe in God, 
but we have not escaped tliose attacks of skepti- 
cism which wars with the dogmas of our faith, 
Well! I declare to you, when I passed the ring 
over her finger, and met her glance, so full of 
emotion, all my early faith returned to me. It is 
necessary that you should understand the impres- 
sion made upon me, that you may rightly compre- 
hen? my disaster, 

There are certain feelings which are expe- 
rienced but once in a lifetime, On leaving the 
church, with her arm leaning on mine, at the 
thought that she was now mine, and that our two 
lives were bound tovether for ever, it seemed to 
me that it was only from that hour that I felt the 
real strength and energy of my mind, as if until 
then I had never right y com,rehended the trae 
idea of human destiny. 

I thought 1 read in her face the emotion of her 
softened tee.ings. 

We returned to La Morniere. A few hours 
more of constrain’, and then we shon'd be each 
other’s forever. Our extreme happiness seemed 
to impregnate the atmosphere around us with joys 
ful eentiments. There was such a romantic charm 
in our marriage, that all hearts seemed impressed 
by it. D'Amblay prais d Viergie unceasingly. 
There was, however, one shadcw hanging over our 
felicity -- poor Genevieve was so indisposed that my 
aunt was uneasy with regard to their prearranged 
journey ; but the physician had reassured her by 
declaring that this indispos.tion need not retard 
their departure. 

At last the hour arrived, As we had previously 
arranged, my aunt retired with Genevieve and 
Viergie. After a few minutes’ conversation, I left 
our friends at table and went to join my wife. 
Our farewells were so full cf emotion, that I 
abridged them. Viergie had removed her vail 
and floral crown. She threw a large mantle over 
her bridal dress, placed a large straw hat on her 
head, and we passed through the avenue of elm 
trees to reach tue carriage, which was waiting for 
us at the park gate. We were both out of breath 
when we left the park, for we ran like two chil- 


tion of some remarks on the happiness of the | gren fearful of being caught. Since morning we 
| marriage state, the irony of whicu I alone de-| had scarcely an opportunity of saying a word to 


| tected, the letter was everything it should be. 
| A pearl necklace accompanied this letter, With 


respect to the ceremony, | will descri e it to you 
| beforehand, At ten o’clock, D’Amblay and De | 
| Manron, my groomsmen, will meet us at La Mor- 
| niere, with Langlade, and the Curé of Ciuuazo., and 


| 


each other, 

** At last, my own darling,” 
are my wife!’ 

We were in the road, and she was just ebout to 
reply to me, when a man suddemy stvod before us, 

it was Maruilas! 


I exclaimed, “‘you 
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jumped back. 

** Monsieur le Comte will allow me to bestow 
my offering on the Countess de Chazol on this 
auspicious occasion,” said he, pointing to a bou- 
quet he held iy his hand. 

Viergie turned pale as death, I advanced a 
step toward the rascal, but she stopped me ; then, 
advancing tahim with strange calmness, she took 
the bouquet. 

“Reflect well, Madame le Comtesse, on what 
these flowers tell you,” said he, with his hideous 
smnile, 

“1 know it,” she returned. 

I fancied they exchanged significant glances. 
He then left us. All this had passed in a moment. 

“What does it mean?” I asked Viergie, 

“I will tell you by-and-by,” she replied, in such 
8 singular tone, that I thought it implied some 
hidden fear, at the same time she pointed to the 
servants, 

This was only a puerile incident, I felt toocer- 
tain th t this impudence would be the last on 
Maruias’s part, for me to allow it to occupy my 
thoughts, 

“*My darling, reassure yoursel’,” said I, gently- 
“Am I not here now?” 

And taking her band, I assisted her into the 
carriage, and we started off. 

“I was so troubled at secing you frightened,” 
said J, “that I forgot to make you my present.” 

“What do you mean ?” said she, mechanically 
taking the reins I handed to her. 

“You expressed a wish for one of those little 
equipages which you could drive yourself,” I re- 
turned. “ Ucre it is—I offer it to you, with all 
that it contains,” I added, in a whisper, laughing. 

She only thanked me by an inc!ination of her 
head, The presence of the two footmen seated 
behind imposed a reserve upon us which was al! 
the more keenly felt since our bearts were so full 
of emotion. Still, in the few and indifferent re- 
marks which we exchanged with each other, I 
thought I so well understood the trouble agitet- 
ing her, that every word she uttered seemed to 
me to be impressed with the tenderness of pure 
and devoted love, 

We reached the chateau. A reception, arranged 
by Monsieur Girard, my steward, and seconde by 
Toby, awaited us, All the tenants and laborers 
of Chazol had been — according to the old 
custom, to a festival on the lawn, We were greeted 
with cheers, and the balcony was hung with 
garlands of florers, I took Viergie’s band and 
ledeher through their midst, At last we reached 
her apartment, where her maid was awaiting her, 

“You are now at home, my dear countess,’ 
said I, kissing her hand, 

** Will you allow me to change my dress?” said 
she, 

At Inst we were married, free, happy, far re- 
moved from the eyes that siuce the morning had 
oppressed us, and checked the outpourings of our 
hearts. The intimate and delightful existence of 
married life was about to commence, What hap- 
piness! What hope! Whatafuture! My heart 
was full to bursting. 

I waited for her in the little parlor, where I had 
hung my mother’s portrait, enwreathed with 
flowers, so that Viergie would feel herself wel- 
comed by that vther good angel of my destiny. 

A rustling sound at the door made me start ; I 
then heard her voice, 

“ May I come in?” said she, 

I rushed toward her, but stood suddenly still 
on secing her dressed in the same deep mourning 
she had assumed on the day sucoeding La 
Mariasse’s death, 

She entered, cold and pale, and was scarcely 

izable. 

** My God! what is the matter?” I exclaimed, 
trying to believe that it was some childishness 
which I could not understand, 

“Nothing! What causes your astonishment, 
Jean? Am I not in mourning for my mother?” 

She uttered these words in such an icy tone, 
which contrasted so strangely with my effusion, 
that I fancied some frightful accident had oc- 
curred which she wished to hide from me. 

“ My dear wifo,” I exclaimed, “tell me quickly 

-you make me-almost die with fear. Wiy this 
mourning on such a joyful day? Why this air of 
sadness, when our happiness commences ?” 

I took her hand and drew her to me, I clasped 
her tenderly in my arms, as if to pro‘ect her 
against every grief. But her hand was cold and 
trembling, her supple form grew ri ‘id under my 
embrace. As if by an instinctive movement of 
repulsion, she disengaged herself from my arms. 

“Do not touch me! do not touch me!” she 
exclaimed. “ You inspire me with dread.” 

My first thought was terrible, 1 ihought she 
bad suddeuly become insane ; then, perceiving in 
her bosom the bouquet Marulas had given her, 
thé extravagant idea entered my mind that the 
flowers were poisoned. 

I tried to tear it from her—she restrained me. 

“Viergie, dear Vicrgie,” said I, almost dis- 
tracted, “‘tlirow those flowers gway; they are 
killing you!” 

“Those flowers were gathered from my mo- 
ther’s grave,” she replied ; “ do not touch them.” 

At such an hour this was a borribly sinister 
scene. From Vierzie’s attitude, irom her looks, 
from the change in her countenance, irom the 
trembling of her voice, I saw that a terrible 
struggle was going on in her soul ; that she was a 

# pray to some dreadiul excitement, the cause of 
which I could not even suspect. I gazed at her, 
completely bewildered, She divined my thought, 

“I have not lost my reason, my dear Jéan,” 
eaid she, in a sincularly ironical tone; “‘ you may 
at least dismiss that fear.” 

At these words I began to understand this ter- 
rible misfortune hanging over us, 

“Viergie, you torture me!” I cried. 
has happened? Speak! 
anderstanding between us.” 

“T owp undersiand your surprise,” she re- 


“ What 
There is some mis- 





reserved for you by Providence.” 

** By Providence ?” 

Yes,” ehe added, with feverish excitement,” 
“it is Providence that guides me, and that has 
chosen me to accomplish its work.” 

* But this is deliriam, unhappy girl! You can- 
not realize how cruel your words are! Calm your- 
self, This pallor, this agitation, your trembling 
voice, all show, Viergie, that you are following 
some odious advice at the moment when our life 
begins. Remember you are my wife—no eril can 
happen to you—have you forgotten this?” 

She turned away her eyes, and remained mnte, 
agitated, and wavcring. Suddenly she seemed to 
become inflexible, even against herself. 

“ No—it must be,” said she; and then, with an 
effort of implacable resolution, she added, “‘ Jean, 
expect nothing from my weakness. I have fore- 


seen it, and guarded even against my own cow- 


ardice.” 

And while speaking, she drew a letter from her 
bosom and handed it to me. 

**Road this letter,” she added, “and when you 
have read it, you will understand all.” 

1 extended my hand mechanically, and'took the 
letter, She walked toward the door, I looked at 
her in consternation, fecling that something was 
coming between us that cou'd never be removed 
again. Just as she placed her foot on the thresh- 
old, I exclaimed : 

** Viergie, I entreat you for the sake of our future 
happiness to take this letter back. It is imrossi- 
ble that this communication is written of your 
own free will, Some one has overpowered your 
reason and silenced the dictates of your he «rt, for 
the purpose of making you commit a mad act, 
Take back this letter!” 

At these words she turned round hesitatingly, 
half-conquered, with an expression of pain in her 
countenance, I opened my arms; but as if some 
terror had suddenly taken possession of her, she 
exclaimed, in a tone of decision ; 

“No! read it!” 

And she left the room, 

It is said tuat when a man is drowning there is 
one moment of agonizing thought in which bis 
whole life is spread out like a panorama before 
his eyes, and ail that he loves—motber, wife, 
children—recurs to his mind. On tho threshold 
of death he sees the past, with its joys and ils 
sorrows, When I was alone, whilst tearing open 
the letter with trembiing bands—the letier which 
contained the strange mystery which was to en- 
gulf my bappiness—I experienced this heart- 
rending impression of the drowning man, Ina 
moment all the events that had brought about 
this marriage recurred to my mind. I saw every- 
thing as it were by the aid of a flash of lightning. 
I remembered my meetings with Marulas, of the 
secret intercourse which I suspected between him 
and Viergie—the bouquet he had given her, and 
the glances I had noticed that passed between 
them. I did not doubt for a moment but that it 
was this wretch who was the cause of our ruin, 

Rene, this iswhat l read, The letter was dated 
the previous evening, 


“La Monmienn, Tuesday. 

“ Jzan—To-morrow I shall be Countess of 
Chazol, To-morrow I shall sce the doors of your 
chateau open to admit me. Honor, pride, riches, 
love—you have placed them all at my feet. I can 
enjoy all the wealth, all the luxury, which in my 
wildest dreams I could not have dared to hope 
for, My future depends only on my own will. 
You perceive that it is after due reflection that J 
act, while I am still free to renounce the terrible 
resolution I have formed, I have questioned my 
reason, I have sounded the depths of my heart— 
I know what Iam doing. Well, then! Now, ina 
condition of perfect calmness, without anger, and 
perfectly conscious of the act I commit, on the 
eve of becoming your wife—of uniting for ever 
your life with mine—I swear to yon that I will 
never be yours! Do not say that I am out of my 
mind—a few words will tell you all. 

“Jean, for the last week I have deceived you; I 
have known during that time that I am not 
the daughter of the Marchioness de Senozan. I 
am the daughter of La Mariasse, the unhappy 
woman so despised, so tortured by your relatives, 
whom your father drove away without pity when 
she bore me in her arms, separating ber trom all 
that she loved in the world. For a week past, in 
short, I knew that my mother’s dying declaration 
was only a stratagem, a retaliation long prepared 
to strike you all to the Leart, and restore to me a 
portion of the rights which the Marquis de 
Senozan, my father, would have left me if bis 
feelings and his love had not been changed by 
being forced to abandon my mother. Through 
the acts of your father and mother my mother 
was compelled to drink the onp of pain and 
misery to the dregs. She left me a legacy of re- 
venge, and I carry it into execution, 

**You see that I cannot be yours, Love would 
be a sacrilege between us, I am an instrument in 
the hands of fate—nothing more, 

** You will not believe in my resolution if I do 
not show myself encere and true, tor I have 
loved you, and you might count on my weakness. 
You must, therefore, read to the very bottom of 
my soul, 

“TI confess I have trembled before the terrible 
act I am about to commit, but I have reflected, 
and I have conquered that lying love wich the 
instincts of my race and natural aversion ought 
to have quenched at one2, You once said, that I 
had as much of the angel as the demon in my 
composit.on, and that it only depended on you 
for me to reach heaven. Jean, I toved you enough 
to give myself blindly to you, and for your sake 
to stifle the hatred it is my duty to feel, Une 
night I came to you broken down, my heart over- 
flowing with distress, and you did not understand 
t..at 1 could only be raised from this debasement 
by your love, but you repulsed me, disdained me, 
without even seeing the wound you inflicted on 
that fanaticism of devotion which would have 





savior, 

** What I say is.perhaps strange —perhaps there 
is too much of the gipsy in my blood ; besides, I 
have not been brought up with the prudery of re- 
spectab’e yotitig giris who are cared for by icre- 
proachable mothors, that hour when I 
would have thrown myself in yotit atms, I should 
have become 5 our slave—I should have loved you 
so much that [ should have felt but one shame— 
the shame of being despised. That was the most 
cruel act possible, and you inflicted it on me. You 
would not have me! Jean, you did not know 
what o2e drop of gall could do, falling in the cup 
of misery which I was draining to the dregs. The 
bitter draught, too long heaped up, suddenly over- 
flowed, It was through you that I unders‘ood I 
was destined to jive as a pariah, that I must be 
the enemy of that caste whom fortune -had fa- 
vored, wien he whom I adored would not even 
bestow the charity of love on me! 

“I suffered deeply, Jean ; I cursed you; and yet 
my hatred was mingled with regret, One word 
from you would havo bronglt me to your feet, 
when, stifling the voice of my heart, I tricd in 
vain to love that family and that mothcr in whose 
arms I was thrown. I felt mysclf so strange, so 
forsal:cn, in the midst of that hesitating tendcr- 
ness through which doubt could casily be dis« 
cerned! From a necessity of again «njoying my 
wild freedo », which was heightened by the re- 
straint of this new life, I escaped in the night, in 
order to cry aloud to heaven, to the trcos, to that 
nature that al.ne was my friend, that bad secn 
my infant suficrings, that had witnessed my girl- 
ish tears, that knew of the torments of my Icve, 
In my incohorent ravings I called on you in the 
vistress in which I was plunged. I would still 
have forgiven you. 

“TI know not what secret voice it was that told 
me you loved me; then, when I was near you, I 
felt my heart turn to ice, for I guessed the cun- 
tempt and fear you feit for me. 

‘“* I saw you Genevieve's confidant; then jealousy 
seized me, I asked mysclf in vain what was my 
crime in your eyes. I lost confidence in my youth, 
aud believed myself old and haggard, since you 
did not love mo; and the evil instincts, but hall! 
stifled, were reawakened in me, sharp and threat- 
ening. 

‘One night I rose up to sct fire to my sister’s 
chamber, Oh, I suffered from cruel struggles 
until the moment when I saw Sir Clarence made 
you suffer the sam: , and it was Sir Clarence who 
restored to me my self-esteem. I determined to 
strike you to the heart by giving myself to him. 
And yet, I could not withstand your grief, 

* My soul was yours. You dared at last to love 
me. Ths happiness deprived me of all courage. 
I abandoned myself to this radiant dream. You 
loved me, After what I had suffered I should be 
your wife. I, whom you had met ragged and 
barefooted, 

“Oh! it you could only have read my beart 
then. I could have kissed the impress of your 
foot on the grass. What a future I pictured to 
myself! I was in heaven. 

“* Imprudent as I was, I had to experience a last 
insult, and you did not spare me in allowing me 
to seo, on Miro’s return, your want of faith even 
in the commonest honesty. 

“It was too much, Jean! From that day I un- 
derstood that I should always be in your eycs the 
girl picked up on the public road—a kind of 
strange creaturo, whose beauty had conquered 
your pride and your reason—but who had not 
even your esteem, 

“It was beyond my strength to bear this last 

of contempt. From that day I swore that 
would seé you a suppliant at my fect after hav- 
ing chained your life to mine, and I would return 
the disdain you had shown me with interest. 
Should I bave kept my oath? I don’t know, Your 
grief might have made me a coward, But now, I 
think of the tortures inflicted on my mother ; she 
has bequeathed me her vengeance, a hundred 
times more sacred than my own. 

“Jean! I am your wife. Your name is bence- 
forth mine—and I will never, never, be yours! 

* Vigraie.” 








A New England Barnyard Scene in November. 


Writer is beginning to threaten the beauti- 
ful autumn days. We take from our portfolio a sketch 
of a New En-land B rvyard, and the scene seems ap- 
propriate to the blesk sspect of the season. The pas- 
tures are bare, and cattle must depend upon the farm- 
ers’ providence, (het has laid in good store of feed tor 
tre winter months. We need not describe our picture— 
the scene is one of home, familiar to millions of our 
countrymen. 





MRS. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
‘ (Née Nellie Wade). 


Tre Hon. Schuyler Colfax, admired and be- 
lovea by his countrymen, is to be concratulated as the 
choice of the peop'’e for the Vice-Preeiient of the 
Repubiic, and at tue same a6 a tortunate bride- 
groom. 

Our portrait of the bride is frow a photograph taken 
a shot time before her marriage, and i: pronounced by 
herseif and friends ‘o be an excellent likeness. 

, Mrs. Colfax is the niece of Senator Wade, She is 
about thirty years of age, of medium size, good figure, 
dark heir, brown eyes, and has a pleasing face, indi- 
cauurg goodness and intelligence. All who know ber 
spesk of her amability and quiet/good seuse, as quali- 
fying her admirably to preside at the house o/ the Vice 
President-elect, 








HON. A. OAKEY HALL, 

A. Oaxey Hatt, who has been nominated to 
the office of Mayor of New York by the Tammany 
Democracy and several conventious, is the District At- 
torney of that city; which office be hs fil ed for fonr 
terms—eince 1855. He ‘s a Ku ckerbocker boy, and was 
born bere in 18%. He isa lineal descendant, on Lis 
mother’s side, of Colonel John Oakey, ons of the 
Obaries L. regicides. He was educated at the New Yok 
University, and Harvard Law School. Subsequentiy 


Slidell, and was examined for the Bar by Judsh P, 
Benjamin, These ear'y associ#tions probably account 
for his intensé advocacy of States Ki-bts, Iv 1850 be 
returned to New Yui k, and joived its Bar, Ne has been 
tor fi tcen :ecrs a met ber of the firm of Brown, Hull 
& Vand rpoel, and is constanily before the pull fo, 
e:ther as advocate, 'ce!nrer, pcuitical speaker, or editor 
of the New York Leader, 








A FAST MARQUIS. 


Recent cable dispatches trom England con- 
tain the announcement of the death of Henry Weys- 
ford Charles Plantagenet Rawdon Hastings, Earl of 
Rawdon and Marquis of Iustings. Dying in bis twen- 
ty-sixth year, worn out with debauchery, be was a bad 
specimen of the modern young Pritism noble. 

At eighteen years of age the marquis owned the finest 
yacht ty Europe, and strange stories were told of the 
orgies held ou board this vessel, a8 ber nobie owner 
soied the 6 as with his mistresses and boon compen 
ions, At nineteen he was very han¢some, end bis 
betting-voo’s was the wonder of the British metropolig, 
One day he wou'd be in the Freuch capital, makivg his 
betting-boor, en 1 taking pteat odds; at the end of the 
week be would be in the Mole of Nap'es witha pretty 
ba let-girl, watching the loading of bis pleasure yacht 
with [allan w nes ond fruits of the south; then be 
would make a trip to the Carpathiins; and be avain om 
the great Derby Jnay at Epsom Downs, ttind ny before 
the Grand Sand, the observed of all obs rvers, his 
book good for twenty or thirty thy usand pornds, 6 me 
times a!l wagered on one horee, Three days later the 
keel of his yacht Would be cleaving the waters of the 
Baltic in 8 arch of adventure, and so back rgiiu 
enjoy the uproar of the Lon ou fashionsble world, 

Hs f.m'ly id one of the oldest and noblest in Eng- 
lend, and be ineritcd a vast fortune, his rent roll being 
over a buvdred thousand | onnds; yet he ied pour, his 
estates in the hands of the Jews, 1nd his reveuucs ‘oat 
among black'egs and spurting turfmen, For racing and 
b.ooJed borses he had a great passion, [is stable wae 
filled wilh fine hors s, aud one or more of these he 
entered at nearly every race which oc ured in Ene 
land, betting upon them against the advice cf bie 
friends, end los ng lerge sums, 

In 1867 he appeared at the Dery in very embarrareed 
circumstances, His ho ses were beaten in every race, 
and young [1 :stings lost $600,000, Tuis eum, however, 
he pxid, and in Oc'ober 0: the same year le lost $250,- 
000 additional, owing to the unexpectcd failure of his 
horse L dy E.izihe:h, which bad won everything but 
the one race on which her owner hd 80 great a stake, 
On still another race that same year he lost $20),0u0, 
and thie last sum broke him don. 

He contrived, however, to compromise his efMfiirs ip 
some manver, *ni in May iast again appeared at tbe 
Derby with Lady Eiza' eth end some uo bet horses, 
Lady Elizibet wes ev ered for the race, and up to the 
hour of starting stood tuvorite at long odd+, Her 
owner bad backed her to the ext-nt of $500,000, and 
this sum involved not ovly bis rolvency, but his 
honor, credit, and ;oo! name; if his hcise were to 
fail him, then he would be branded as a def.ulter 
throughout ail Encland, When Lady Lizbeth came 
to the score, it wis evident tat che was in no condi- 
tion to run, and that she ba! been drugged, Tout such 
was the case was subsequently proved satisf-clorily, 
The race was iup, and the horse upon which was staked 
so lorge a sum, and a man’s reputation in addition, uot 
only lost, but w s distanced, 

Notwithstanding all this, he appeared within a month 
at tue Piris races, where bis horse, the Ear!, won the 
grand prize—:n object of ait pre ented by the Emperor 
—two bundred thousand doliars in god, aud a sw 
stake of $2u0 for e ch entry, Kr turning to Engian 
he attended the Ascot races in June, where ‘he Ear 
was again a winner, carrying off the St, James Pala @ 
Stakes, althouwh heavy odds were laid ageia.t bim, 
Avother borse of his, Atheus, won anotber race on the 
same occasion, Tie winnings 0! the marquis on thie 
occasion, however, were compuratively smali, and went 
but a litiie way among bis numerous creditors, Thee 
were his last racing ventures, as the J we sp: ecily cone 
fiscated sli that couid be reacted of the Litie property 
remaining under bis control, ’ 

Thus, in jess (han ten yeare from the beg'nnin” of hig 
career of profil acy, tie Marquis of [liiin 8 succeeded 
in losing te fortune, his heaiti, and bis honor, and in 
every po-sible way disgracing the name he bore, and 
the cliss he represented, He bad married the Lady 
Flora Paget, who was at the time engag d to another 
g@ ntlemin, anu his domestic life was as scandalous 68 
uis eportany carecr. 








Tae Queen's Favonrre.—The Madrid cor- 
respondent of the London Star writre as follows of the 
noior ous Marfori, the Intendente de Palacio of Isabella 
II.: * Various vor-ions are current respecting the ortl- 
gin and antecedents of this unpl: asant personage, none 
of which that { have seen sre correct. The foundation 
of his fortune was tle love of the late Marshal Nirvaeg 
for kitchen com‘orts, and his taste for debauchery. 
Marfori’s father was an Italian emigrant, who came to 
Cadiz to seek the means of subsisience, and set ups 
restaurant or eating-house there, The fa+civations of 
the foreigner prov: d more powerful tian the virtue of 
the lady who wore the blue ribbon of the establishment, 
and the eburch not hav. ng hal owed the alliance con- 
tracted uncer these irrezular circumstances, the ‘uture 
favorite ot the Queen of Spain beyan Ife ilie. ally. The 
ek: 1 of the lady iu ber department brought ber ordl- 
naries into repute, and ettracted the best custom. Nare 
vaez became a fic quent guest. Ie notice d th: utile wd 
who occasiona ly waited uj on him, and piomise : to do 
ey | tor him, Le fu filicd hs promises by ape 
pointing bim toa cler:«bip in the Bur: au of the Llact- 
ends, or Sreatury, and ie carved jromotion, .s is 
affirmed, by rendering Narveez sirves emil r to 
tuose which Don Giov nui exacted irom L/po:ello. His 
lack of ,eog:aphical knowl dge appare to have been 
his sole quaiification for the «ffi e oi Minist r for the 
Colonies, whica post be qu ited tu become C.vil Gover 
nor of Madri’', This wae a stroke of polity on tue part 


of bs powerful protector, who biiied his hook with 
Morfori, calcu ating to strengthen hin self in power 
through the ascendeney of ihe lait: r ov. r tie Qu eae 
In bis official copa ity Mariori attend:d Her M jes y on 
all ovcasions, occupying th sau.é box at tie oj ect OE 
other places of amusens ut, aud a seat v ber carringe 
at the promenade, She soon notice! bim, took bim 


into special favor, and appoirfted wim Iuvendente de 
Palacio, ‘bie excitd the pub.ic ndignation aud pro- 
voked ite disgust to the h.ghest degiee, to wh.ch the 
scandalous scovue at Sap Scbustiun ouly put the climax. 


A GEoLoaist, once traveling in a stage coach, 
happened to sit 9 po-ite to a wdy; glances were ex- 
changed, and mutoal admiiaton seemed w bet e re 
sult, Eye lan,uage was svon ¢xcbanyed tr ¥ i bal cone 
versatiou; ater a few mterchinges about tossis and 
—— they bezan to alk about livii g subjects, 

10m geveralities t) special ics—trom th- \Li'd pessoa 
plural to the first person singuar, Suid he genieuant 

“Jam suil unmarried {" 

Quoib the lad, * So am I!” 

Said the .o. mer, “ 1 Lave so netimes thought of mar 
rying !” 

** So have I,” responded the latter, 





Then 4 pause ensued. 

“ Sappose,” -aid the ge tlemin, “ we were to marry 
one a. other—I wou d jove aay cue’ ish.” 

“1,” said the fair one, * would | onur and obey.” 

In two days they were married. Few will admire 
such 8 precipitous courtebip; it is aliogether woo suork 
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Views of the Woodlawn Cemetery, on the Harlem Railroad, Wes 
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ENTRANCE POND AND FOUNTAIN—VIEW FROM THE HARLEM RAILROAD. 


| The Woodlawn Cemetery—A Visit to the 
Earthly Homes of the Dead. 


Amone the holiest attributes of human na- 

| ture, is that pure sentiment that prompts the living to 
adorn the graves of the dead. From the hour when 
the first mother wept over the remains of her second- 
born, affection, paying its tribute to the memory of 
departed kindred, has sought to associate the resting- 
place of the loved ashes with something beautiful of 
nature or of art. In this country, especially within the 
past decade, the sacred task of embellishing the Cities 
of the Silent bas been fulfilled by many communities 
‘with all the earnestness that a labor of love and 


solemn duty can inspire. In the vicinity of our grea 
metropolis, with its ceaseless noise and movement of 
active life, there are several vast and beautiful abodes 
of death, along whose quiet paths it is a melancholy 
pleasure to wander, communing at once with rural 
charms, with monumental beauty, and with the spirit 
of sanctity and repose that inhabits such a spot. 


The Woodlawn Cemetery, of which we publish to- 
day a few of the many charming views embraced 
within its area, is the most promising, although the 
newest of the cemeteries in the neighborhood of New 
York city. It is delightfully situated on the west bank 
of the Bronx, about seven miles from Harlem Bridge. 


It embraces over three hundred acres of rolling su- 


GENERAL CENTRAL VIEW FROM CBOWN GROVE PLOT. 


tehester County, New York. 
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ace, lying slong one of those pi of 
woodland in the besutifal vailey just beyond Williams’ 
Bridge. Nature has adorned the spot with magn ficent 
trees ani clear stream! ts, which have been tasteful.y 
ased for the enhanc. ment of artificial emb | ishment. 

Woodlawn is so remarkably pleseant of sevess, and 
is 90 easily reached by railway, that, with its etiraciive 
Scenery, it is, apart trom the mournful nses to which 
it is devot d, a } Opular place of resort ior visitors who 
court the «tilluess and seciusion of a sequestered and 
lovely rural haunt, Funeral parties, with the remains 
Of the ¢ dead, are conveyed by special trains in thirty- 
five mivu‘es from any of the city s ations on the 
Harlem railroad to he main entrance of the cemetery. 
By contract made with the ra lway company, sepsrate 
cars can te chartered for this purpose, at reduced 
prices, and at convenient hours, while the cost of car- 
vlage-bire at both ends of the route may often be 
svoided, and, when incurred, is muck less than that 
required to convey the same partics to Greenwood. 

One of ‘he f atures of Woodlawn, adopted on cf 
the ground, is the Landscape Lawn Plan. idebtnes 
bat the chief fault in the old style cemeteries 1s too much 
ornamentation of individual lots, with disregard to the 
genera! effect. The Landscupe Lawn Plan aims rather to 
form & cons stent whole than to secure the adornn.ent of 
part'cular spots; in tact, by obiaining ali the landscape 
effect possible, to make a beautiful and pleasing picture, 

Fiom the annual report of the Trustees for the year 
1867, we exirict the following statement of the means 
adopted to attcin this end: 


“All vusible boundaries between the lots, as well as 
headstones, footstones, ani mounds, are probibited, 
Rectangular giavel-paths, very suitable and proper 
in flow-t-gardens, but evident) out of plave bere, are 
abolished, and the plan ing is al! kept under the con- 
be = he cemetery, aud made subservient to tue gene- 

“Iron fences and stone enclosures, lofty and dense 
pedace, stone posts connecied by iron chaius or bars, 

rtones and fooistones, are neither beautiful in 
themselves, nor are they necessiry, and where mingied 
indiscritainstely, obstructing tue view in every direc- 
tion, they cannot but mur tue beauty of the landsc :pe. 

“ These formidable barriers enclosing burial lots are 
mot ouly expensive, costing from several hundreds to 
Several thousands of doilars, but they ure unnecessary 
as well, and originatiug p:obably from the necessity ot 
Protec ing the remains o1 tie vead trom the ravazes of 
animals, have up ppily survived their origin. As now 
built, they are ineffectual ag @ varrier avainst either 
man or beust, and siuce the mtrouu-t.on of large rural 
cemeteries, where the whole giounds are enclosed and 
provecied, they are n.aniies.ly no longer required, 

“Our regu a ions exhibit the mode by wlucu we pro- 
pore to murk thé boundu ies of lots, 

**Mounds over graves, origin ting from the simple 
fact that the earth excavated could not be replaced atter 
the interment was mide, and also servi g us a rude 
means of markins the spot, are unnecessary. These 
mounds, by int rfering witu the use of the scythe, soon 

rome covered w.th rank gruss and weeds, and ure 
thus rendered more unsixhily than they originally 
were. 

“A simple marble or granite t blet, laid horizontally 
at tlie head o: the grave, and even with the sui tice of 
the ground, is not only more tasteiul, but is aso a 
— effectual method of marking the spot of inter- 
ment. 

“By thus abolishing mounds and fences, both of 
which ore unsightly aud unvec: ssary, the grounds way 
be made to a sume a park-like uppeurauce, suowing 
here aud ther, between groups of tres and in er 
spersed sh ubbery, exiensive lawns, the svad of 
which, there being vo obstructi ns, can be kept like 
velvet, while th H will be unvroken save by monu- 
ments, Wuich wil, a8 @ general thing, be ali the more 
costly aud Heautiul, on a. cvunt oi the very considera- 
ble item saved to the lot owner, vy the restriction on 
lot enclosures, 

At Woodiawn, the part of the grounds devoted to this 
plan lies -ou:b «ni west of the dense beit o* woods, 
which separat 6 the pr s. nt improved poi iou from tie 
rest of the cemetery; and we rega: d ourselves as pecu- 
liarly fort nate in this respect, as this natural subui- 
vision enables us to develop both plans, without din- 
ger that the ove may inte:f 1e with the otter, und also 
without in onv.nien:e to the pubic, there beng a 
sup: rabui dance of choice situations for burial pots in 
tie present improved yrouuds for such us preier the 
old plan, 

* the two plans being thus carried on in close prox- 
imity, yet competely, 60; ara ou, und ubiedly the oue 
which develops the truer tiste will eveniually, by the 
powerful influenc: of exaupie, supersede tue other, 
without the necessity ol ro gulati. ns,” 

We cannot hope, in our e: gravings, to give more 
thap «8 taint idea oi the beautiiul vi we tuat on every 
side attract the gaze of the vieior at Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery. Tuose who have leisure w'll find it well employed 
in d-voiing a pleasent au umn day to a quiet rum Je 
over that haliowd ground. the careworn toiler of 
the great metropolis, wandering there over hill and 
dale, or peusively guzing at the zolden leaves surewn 
on the bosom of the Lrook, migut weil exclaim: 


If such His will, 

Let me be buried here, and lose my lie in hope 
Of what no eye hota seu, Dor Leart of man conceived; 
Aud let the inceuse of swee -scenied shrubs and flowers, 
And sougs of birus—the purest things of earth and 

sense — 
Protract the semblance of the worship and the praise, 
Which, by His grace, my sou! is taught in life to give 
To Him, wiio made t vis world a type, so beautiful, 
Ut tuat to come, 

Tien when the trump shal! round, to wake 

The cities oi the vead, I ask no higner bles, 
Tuan thas of all the ri ny here, of every vame, 
Whore he of faith, on earth, was “ hid witu Christ in 

God,” 








A Dream of Home on Thanksgiving Day. 


Over country, from its birth, has ever had 
great cause to be thank. ul to God for Hi« bou: ty .nd 
blessin.s in pro-perity, and, ..0 less, for H.s safe guid- 
ance through danvers and ca. m'ty. But never moe 
eur est) than now, Ww th consciourness o: tue Divine 
gooiness aud me cy, ! ave the people of our favored 
Rip wblic been p:owpied by every emotion of grat tude 
to acknowledyve tue beneficence of the Most High. 
Through the ordea) of civil strife we have p.ssed puri- 
fied, as gold trom the cruvibie ; and w.th a stronger 
fuith in our republicanism, aud a better founded bop 
for the tuture, we c.n look forward with a renewed 
confidence to a career of peace and bappiness under 
the vindicated principses of our nationality. 

But, as the socia] sen iment essociated with Thanks- 
giving Day is that wh.cb is perbaps most closely iden- 
tid: d with the occasi.v, the picture that we pub isu in 
ite commeworuiion is simply a study irom the book of 
hvman naure. How ma y, struggling and toi.ins for 
daily bread, or for the tulfillment of youtbiu! aspica- 
tieus, far irom the Lome of their childhood, wil realize 
the story told by the urtist’s pencil! Iv a strange city, 
beset, by d.sappointmen , wary, yet bravely stemming 
the advirse tie, tue w nderer bas eaten his scant 
Ti ankeg.v vg Dinver alone with his memories of the 
pest. In bi- die ms he is again a boy ben ath the roof 
of the o'd hooxs eed. Lis heart tarns in fondness to 
tle well- emembered sceve of Tuanks nving at bomr. 
Be mects bis mot .er’s loving ,aze; be Lea suis ather’s 
+ \ce esking Gou’s bies-ing at tue checr.ul board. The 
w \0 e family group is ip bis dream, radiant wih hap- 


yp. vos—apd be awakes to ind Limsel: alone. 


LONG ACO. 


| As THRovoH the poplar’s gusty spire 
The March wind sweeps aud sings, 

I sit beside the hollow fire, 
And dream familiar things: 

Old memories wake, faint echoes make 
A murmur of dead Springs. 


Ah, days when life had aim and meaning, 
What buried years ago! 

When friend—no shadow intervoning— 
Was friend, and foe was toe ; 

When life had youth, and love had truth, 
And heart had faith to show. 


Somewhere now woods are green and tender; 
Somewhere hedgerows are filled 

With buds ; somewhere, if winds befriend her, 
The thrush begins to build ; 

Somewhere no fears has Spring, no tears 
For hopes that March has killed, 


Sing, thrush, your songs of praise and passion ; 
Fill ali the budding wood 

With music of that bygone fashion 
My youth so rnderstood ! 

Now I am old, the world’s grown cold, 
And God alone is good. 








DUEL FIGHTING. 


In TWO CHAPTORS. 
SECOND CHAPTER, 


We resume the adventures of the Marquis de 
Lignano and his most particular and intimate 
friend, Lucien Claveau. 

One summer's evening, toward seven o'clock, 
and at the moment when the inhabitants of Bor- 
deaux turn out of doors to breathe the cool re- 
freshing air, at the close of some sultry day, the 
Marquis de Lignano, accompanied by a couple of 
his creatures, took up a position in the Rue Sainte- 
Catherine, at the corner of the gallery. The mar- 
quis was elegantly dressed and delicately gloved, 
according to his habit, and carried in his hand a 
thin flexible switch, with which he played like a 
man who is happy and contented with himself. 
From time to time, however, he showed signs of 
impatience, and, cventually, abruptly quitted his 
position at the angle of two streets, and going 
into the middle of the road, gazed for a minute 
or two iv the direction of the Piace de la Com- 
edie, Evidently disappointed in his expectations, 
he returned to his two comrades, exchanged a few 
words with them, and resumed his scrutiny, 
A ter a few turns backward and forward, tue Mar- 
quis again approached his acolytes, and said to 
them in an undertone : 

“Now, pay particular attention; here comes 
my man.” 

The individual whom the marquis styled his 
man, was a distinguished-looking personage, 
young, handsome, and well dressed, and was en- 
gaged in humming a lively tune while leisurely 
pursuing his way, apparently indifferent to every- 
thing around, He was much surprised when, at 
a few yards from the corner of the street, our 
bully advanced toward him and saluted him with 
mock politeness. Ihe young man stopped sud- 
denly, but, before he bad time to speak, the mar- 
quis, holding out his switch on a level with his 
knees, said to him : 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but give yourself the 
troub!e to jump over this,” 

The young man looked hard at his interrupter 
for a moment, then smiled, and jumped over the 
switch, and, still smiling, went his way, fully be- 
lieving the marquis to be alunatic. This mistake 
simply saved his life, The marquis on his part, 
stupefied at the charming complac-ncy shown by 
the young man in so readily acquiescing in his 
demanj, became furious. His design had sig- 
nally failed, and might fail a second, and even a 
third time. Under any circumstances al] had to 
be gone through again, snd as it was necessary 
that he should select his intended victim, he had 
to wait before he could renew his experiment. 

At length the wished for moment arrived. 
While the marquis was looking toward the Piace 
de la Comedie, he observed, sume distance off, a 
young oflicer of the garrison advancing along tue 
footpath. This time it was more than probable 
some:hing serious would result, and the marquis 
therefore made a sign to his friends, 6» that they 
might be prepared for any emergency. Each 
moment brought the officer nearer to these 
three scoundrels, He proved to be a young man 
about five-and-twenty years of age, wo was al- 
ready a captain, and consequently carried his 
head gh. With his left hand resting on the 
hilt of his sword, he strolled along, with that 
easy carelessness which is the soldier’s privilege 
under ail circumstances, 

When he had arrive.! within a few yards of the 
merquis, the latter advaneed toward him with 
his accustomed aiftof politenes-, and holding out 
his switch as he Lad done before, repeated his in- 
vitation in these terms: 

**Monsieur le Captaine, be kind enough to 
jump over this switch.” 

The officer halted and haughtily surveyed the 
insolent individual before him from head to foot, 
at first without the slightest symptom of anger, 
but also without fear—in truth, hé was not quite 
certain that he had not a madman to deal with. 
When the marquis observed this temporary hesi- 
tation, he saw the officer was prepared to resist 
him, and believing he had found the man he 
wanted, drew himself up, and in a haughty tone 
ordered him to jump forthwith. Indignant at 
this insoleat provocation, the officer thoucht the 
proper thing to do was to send the switch with a 
kick into the middle of the road, and then to 
soundly box the marquis’s ears. The latter, on 
being struck more than once, danced about and 
stormed, and lis rage prevented him from utter- 
tering a single intelligible word. Meanwhile his 
two accomplices en ieavored to appease him, for a 
crowd had collected around. The young officer, 





who had not lost his composure for a moment, 


having given his adress, to elbow his 
way through the throng, seemingly utterly in- 
different to the scrupe in which he had thought- 
lesely involved himself. 

The following day, abont eight o’clock in the 
morning, the Marquis de Liguano and his two 
seconds repsired to a little wood in the commune 
of Pessac, quite close to Bordeaux, where they 
found their adversary of the night | efore, who 
had brought with him two cfficers and the doctor | 
of his regiment. It bad been arranged that the 
duel should be fought with the small-sword, and 
on the part of the marquis, it had been stipulated 
that slight wounds were not to count, and that 
the contest should only terminate when one of 
them had fallen. In short, enough blocd was re- 

to wipe out the injuries which the marquis 
considered he had sustained. 

According to the universally recognized code of 
the duel, from the moment when the seconds 
place the swords in the hands of the two adver- 
saries, each combatant, no matter what may be 
the reason that has brought them face to face, is 
alike sacred against insuit on the part of the other. 
The Marquis de Lignano, nevertheless, had the 
insolence to hold out his switch again im front of 
his adversary, and to say to him: 

* Monsieur le Captaine, there is yet time. Will 
you jump now?” 

“Sir,” replied the officer, coldly, “he who in- 
sults his adversary on the ground is a contempti- 
ble scoundrel!” 

“You will not jump then? Well, all tee worse 
for you ;” and with a rapid movement he drew his 
switch across the officer’s face. 

The marquis’s seconds laughed ; as to the offi- 
cer’s seconds and the doctor, they reddened wit: 
indignation at having to do with such ecum of 
society. 

The two opponents took up their positions, The 
marquis was a p< culiar, but not a fiist-rate swords- 
man. In order, therefore, that he might fin'sh 
off his adversary as quickly as possib e, he sought 
to tire him during the first two or three minutes, 
harassing him with all manner of feints, until, 
overcome with fatigue, he shoud lay himse f open 
to an easy thrust. Watciing jis opportanity, the 
marquis gave a terrible lunge, which drove his 
sword right through the unfortunate officer's 
body. The unhappy man reeled back on the | 
grass. ‘The doctor p\ated his hand upon bis | 
heart and found it had already ceased to beat. 

The dead man’s seconds, overcome with grief, | 
grasped his hand for the last time; they were 
both iriends of his of long standing. One of tiem, 
kneeling down, was about to close the vacant eyes, 
when Lignano touched bim on the stioulder, and 
repeated in his ear the sin ster words : 

** Monsieur, will you jump?” 

The latier looked for a moment at the marquis, 
and without rep ying, seized the sword upon wis:ch 
the corpse of his friend had fallen, end at once 
paced himself in position, At the énd of some 
seconds, during which the officer had ghown much 
useless sesolution, he received a swogd-thrust in 
the beat, and rolled expiring on fs ground. 
He had, however, a few minutes yet t@ live. 

The doctor quitted t.e dead man td hasten to 
the wounded one, and called the other second to 
his assistance, but Lignano, now grown infuri- 
ated, threw himself in the unhappy man’s way, 








and was about to repeat his offensive proposal fur 
the third time. Ie was, however, saved the 
trouble. 

“I understand you,” calmly observed the offi- 
cer, seizing his comrade’s sword, and placing him- 
self face to face with the terrible marquis. Some 
seconds later he sank down in his blood, 

Only the doctor now remained. Would any hu- 
man being credit it, the blood-stained bully, bru- 
tal as he naturally was, was rendered positively 
fiendlike bythe intoxication of the siaug|iter + hich 
he had already perpetrated, and longed for more 
blood to shed? Addressing himself to the doctor 
in a tone of command, he required him to jump 
over the switch. 

The doctor did not hesitate. He did what most 
other men would have done in his pace, He 
jumped over the switch, and by so doing was able 
to continue his attentions to two wounded men, 
and to save the life of one of them, 





Tue intimacy which existed between the Mar- 
quis de Lignano and Lucien Clavean, instead of 
growing weaker after the last sanguinary freak, 
seemed to constitute itsclf on an entirely new 
basis, and to assume the proportions of a sincere 
and last ng friendsl'p, if one may dare thus to de- 
grade the term, They were always to be seen to- 
gether, riveted as it were to tue factitious attach- 
ment which they professed to feel for each other, 
like a couple of galey slaves united by the same 
chains. At last they took to inlabiting the same 
suite of rooms, as though each wanted to have 
the other constantly in reach. It would be diffi- 


cult to explain fr.endship between two men 60 | 


utterly opposed to each other on tse score of birth, 
education, and manners, for the Marqui;: de Lig- 
nano, spite of his misdeeds, had always ki pt up 
the outward appearance of a man born and 
brought up in good society, whereas Lucien Clav- 
eau was of obscure o igin, brusque in manners, 
and deficient in education. His handsome face 
and muscular figure were, moreover, sirikingly 
in contrast with the marquis’s repulsive features 
and feeble frame. We have mentioned that the 
pair lived together in the same suite of apart- 
ments, but omitted to state that they occupied 
the same sleeping-room, in which each had, of 
course, his separate bed. 

One summer’s morning, long after the hour at 
which the two friends usually quitted their bed- 
room, the man-servant who waited upon them 
both, hearing notuing whatever of either of his 
masters, began to feel rather uneasy. His orders 


were never to disturb them, but always to wait 
until he was summoned. Accustomed w their ir- 
regular mode of li e, he was not in the habit of 
sitting up ior tnem of an evening, still he always 





knew, on entering the sitting-room the next day, 


either by some directions written in pencil, or by 
some clothes being placed there for him to brash, 
whether or not the two friends were at home, 
Now on that mormng he had found, according to 
cusiom, a short penciled note, whicl: proved that 
the pair had returned over-night. How then was 
the continned silence in their bedroom to be ac- 
counted f:r? Like a good and faithful servant, 
he bad of course appli d lis ear to the door, and 
his eye to the keyliole, and had, moreover, turned 
the handle, and found the door to be locked on 
the inside. As the day advanced te grew a armed, 
and proceeded to force the door. Ente:ing the 
room on tiptoe, he felt somewhat reassured when, 
on leaning over each bed, he saw by the dim light 
which penetrated through the closed shutters, 
that his masters were to all appearance peacefully 
sleeping. He was about to retire as he had en- 
tered, with the greatest caution, when his foot 
struck against something, that gave forth a ring- 
ing sound as it rolled along the floor. He had 
evidently kicked against a sword, 

A frightful suspicion crossed the valet’s mind. 
Without losing a moment he groped his way to 
the window, threw open the shutters, and saw at 
a glance that the room was in a frightful state of 
dixoruer. Clothes were strewn about, furniture 
was overturned, candlesticks, vases, and various 
knick-knacks scatterc] over the floor, while by 
the side of each bed was a sword, the bloody 
stains on which too clearly indicated that a des- 
perate encounter, a horrible and deadly struggle, 
had taken pace between these men, who, as if in 
bitter derision of their miserable destiny, reposed 
side by side like two brothers uuder the same 
roof, 

At the sight of all this havoc the valet uttered 
a terrified cry, on hearing which the marquis and 
Lucien, both of whom had appeard dead, rose 
up, a the same instant, in their beds, Both were 
ghastly pale; their Lloodstained shirts w: re torn 
to rags; their che-ts punctured with wounds; 
the right arm of one was dreadiully hacked, while 
the neck of the other showed a series of gashes 
scaening to contemp'ate. Spite, however, of all 
the pain they were enduring, spite, too, of their 
weakness, and of the bnrning fever which con- 
sumed them, they preserved their sitting posture, 
glaring at each other out of their glassy-looking 
eyes, enfeebled it is true, but still not vanquished. 


| So long as they had sufficient streacth leit them 
| to injure, they would continue to dely each other 


wit!) proud disdain. 

They remained thus for several seconds, Sud- 
denly Lucien Claveau, overcome by some pain- 
ful smpression, fe!l heavily back and gave vent to 
a loud sob. At this ery of despiir the marquis 
bounded on his bed, as though he had been shot; 
a silrill, sinister laugh escaped from his thin 
ghost-like lips. 

**Ol, you are crying, are yon?” said he, in a 
firm voice; “then you confess yourself van- 
quished, and I can now prouounce you to be a 
coward ?” 

At the word “ coward” it was Luzicn’s turn to 
spring up, and the valet, sole witne=8 of this 
frightful scene, had to keep him trom throwing 
himself upon the marquis, 

“J, a coward!” cried Clavean, held firmly back 
by the servant; ‘ta cow rd! Ah, I have com- 
mitted my sare of crimes, been guilty of count- 
less follies, have poss'biy rendered many persons 
unhappy, but never has a living soul been enti- 
tled to say that Lucion C aveaa was a coward, and 
feared to face danger, even though death might 
be the result. You, marquis, are a far greater, 
villain than I am, for you are incapyble of repent- 
ance and impotent for good. A moment ago, 
when I was looking at you, covered with wounds, 
I torgot my own sufferings, of which you are the 
cause, and I forgave you, and felt a real pity for 
you, whic found vent in the first tears I have 
shed for many years. And yet you langh at me, 
and taunt me, and still dare to iaugh at all lam 
saying. You are incapable of understanding & 
heart that can repent and forgive. Weil, know 
that 1 again bate and despise you. You have 
styled mea coward, Wouvded as we both are, we 
have neither of us strenzth sufficient to hold a 
sword; still both of us ought not to remain alive. 
We are only a few paces distant from each other, 
Have you sufficient strength to hold a pistol ?” 

The marquis made a movement, and rep! ed: 

“Ah, I understang you, a duc! with pistols, 
and then we s.all have done with each other. 
Joseph,” said be, addressing the servant, who was 





pale with fright, “* take those two pistols on the 
mantelpicee, load them before our eyes, and hand 
one to each ot us, then give te signal; or, bet- 
ter still,” said he, turning with evident pain to- 
| ward his adversary, “let us draw lots who shall 
blow the other's brains out.” 
| So be it,” answered Claveau. “ Joseph, you 
‘have heard what has passed ; load one of the 
pistols.” 
| Joseph mode a pretense of going out to execute 
| the orders which he had received. No sooner, 
however, did he find himself on the other side of 
the beJroom-door than he quietly locked it, and 
ran off to a doctor, into whose hunds Laciea and 
| the marquis were compelled to resign themselves, 
| Their cases required perfect quiet, 

Lucien was conveyed by his friends to the 
house of a distant relative, a widow lady, with 
| several children. Assisted vy her eldest daugh- 
| ter, a kind, simple country girl, sve attended him 

with so muct care, tha. Claveau recovered, 
| His heart was voucied, he spoke of marriage, 

promising a thorough reformation of his for- 
mer course of lifs; and he did marry. To 
enable him to withdraw himself completely from 
al association with his old companions, it was 
decideu that he and iis young wfe should leave 

Bord aux, if only for a time. Bu just before 

they left, chance brought them, in spie of all 

precautions, face to face witu the Marquis de 

Lignano, who accvated Lucien, saying : 
| “J bad heard that you were convaiescent ; but 
| have always maintained the contrary, | 
| poward as [ have pronounced you to be 
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believe you coward enough to hide yourself be- 

hind a petticoat.” 

Lucien Claveau merely, replying “‘ Never mind,” 
passed on, 

The marqu's followed, and again hissed his 
tannt into L. cien’s ear. 

The excitemert consequent upon this meeting 
kept Lucien’s wife awake that night, and next 
day she was too ill to leave herroom. Her hus- 
band sat moodily by her bedside, unt'l the after- 
noon, when, finding that she dozed off lo s!eep, 
he determined to go to Bordeaux and exact 
revenge. Chafing with anger, he hastened to the 
eafé which Lignano was in the habit of fre- 
quenting, rushed up the stairs, and disregarding 
the salutations of several of his old acquaint- 
ances who advanced to greet him after his long 
absence, made straight for the table at which his 
enemy was seated, The marquis immediately 
rose. 

“ Well, here I am,” said Lucien, savagely, and 
hardly able to restrain himself from clutching 
Lignano by the throat. 

**Pshaw!” said the marquis, contemptuously. 
“Go back to your petticoat; you are too great 
a coward for my notice.” 

Lucien seized him by the coat-collar with one 
hand and by the skirs with the other, carried 
him to the open window, and held him over the 
ba'cony, then said coldly to him: 

**If you do not ask my pardon, and withdraw 
your words, I shall Jet you drop.” 

“The marquis, in the grip of an adversary 
whom he knew to be thoroughly unrelenting, 
had nevertheless the audacity, or it may be the 
courage, to reply: 

‘If you are simply acting, and do not intend to 
let me drop, you are a coward.” 

At that moment an old servant of Lucien’s, 
who had made his way on to the balcony, whis- 
pered something into his master’s ear, where- 
upon Lucien instantiy carried the marquis back 
into the apartment and released hold of him. 
Hardly was the marquis upon his feet again 
before he sprang toward Lucien, and dealt him a 
sharp blow in the face, To the surprise of those 
present, Lucien Claveau offered no kind of re- 
sponse to this new insult, and the marquis 
retired, saying : 

“*To-morrow, wherever you please,” 

Madame Cl.veau, on awakening aiter her hus- 
band’s departure, had been seized with fainting 
fits, and was becume delirious, Claveau held a 
brief conversation with a couple of acquaint- 
ances, and then quitting the café in company with 
the old man wio had been sent to lock for him, 
Grove with all speed home. In little more than 
half an hour he was at his wife’s bedside ; calmed 
by the sight of him, she slept. When she woke 
up in the middle of the night Claveau was still 
watching over her. After conversing offection- 
ately with him for upward of an hour, she 
gradually dozed off again, and Claveau, so soon 
as she was sound asieep, stealthily left the house, 
and proceeded on foot to Bordeaux to a ren- 
dezvous, which he had arranged with two of his 
friends at the café, on the preceding afternoon, 

He was first at the appointed spot, but had not 
long to wait, for Lis two seconds shortly after- 
ward arrived, and, following close upon them, 
came the marqu's, accompanied by his seconds. 

During several minutes these two men fought 
with considerable ardor ; they developed all their 
more cuuning tricks, and each endeavored, in ac- 
cordance with the approved rules of fence, neatly 
to spit the other upon bis sword’s point. While 
the engagement was thus proceeding, Lucien, still 
pressing his adversary closely, said to him : 

**You gave me a blow yesterday with your fist ; 
as yet I havo not deigned to return it, but I 
intend doing so betore I send you, as I.shortly 
shall, to your last home.” 

The pair were still in close conflict with each 
other, when Lucien rapidly passed his sword 
under his left arm, and, at the same moment, 
dealt the marquis a violent blow in the face. 
Then, regaining hold of his weapon, he assumed 
a defensive position before Lignano had time to 
recover himself, for the blow he had received had 
sent him recling to the ground. Tiis daring 
feat, the most audacious, perhaps, that has ever 
occurred in a duel, astounded the seconds, The 
marquis was beside himself, and in a fit of rage» 
sprang with raised sword upon Lucien Claveau, 
who calmly and confidently awaited his onslaught. 

** Monsieur le Marquis,” said he, “‘ we are now 
quits.” 

Tue marquis renewed his furious attacks again 
and again, but always to find himself foiled. 
Presently, by a rapid movement, Lucien disarmed 
the marquis, then thrusting his own sword down- 
ward, pinned him by his right foot to the 
ground. Afier a few seconds Lucien drew his 
sword out and handed the marquis his own 
weapon, 

The seconds came forward; Lignano made 
vain efforts to continue standing upon both feet. 

* Tt is useless,” said the seconds to him; “ it is 
quite impossible that you can go on.” 

“Glaring at his adversary with a savage ex- 
pression, be said to him: 

‘It is not over yet. 1 have still the chance of 
putting a bullet through your head.” 

The pistole were loaded. The impetuous mar- 
quis, regardless of the pain he was enduring, 
hobbled along until he arrived at the point where 
he was compelled to halt; be was then ten paces 
distant from Clavean, who bad not advanced a 
single step, and who remained immovable while 
he received the marquis’s fire. 

“Jt is now my turn,” said he, and advancing 
five paces toward the marquis, he deliberately 
took aim at him. 

“*Claveau,” exclaimed one of the seconds, 
“this will never do; it is nothing Ices than 
murder.” 

Lucien turned round and faced him. 

** Look here,” said he, pointing to a hole in his 
sbirt, at the shoulder, from which drops of blood 
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were oozing, showing that his opponent’s ball had 
taken effe t. 

The next moment he fired, and the marquis fell 
with his fvce to the ground. When they raised 
him he was dead; the ball had pierced his fore- 
head and entered the brain. 

Lucien, after having bad his wound dressed (it 
was but a graze) hastened back to his wife’s bed- 
side to find that, alarmed anew at his second 
absence, she had relapsed, At night she was in 
the utmost danger. 

Next morning, while Claveau had gone to steal 
a few minutes’ rest in an adjacent chamber, a com- 
missary of police arrived at the house to arrest 
him on information furnished by one of the mar- 
quis’s. seconds. This new shock killed his wife, 
Lucien, in the bitterness of his grief, threw him- 
self upon her lifeless form, and was only removed 
from it with difficulty. Then, assuming an air of 
calmness, he said ke was ready, and the next mo- 
ment, as if by some sudden thought, seized one of 
@ pair of pistols which were always kept loaded, 
on the top of a small cabinet, and placing it to his 
ear, disposed with his own hand of the last of the 
Bordeaux duelists. 








4 Climbing Adventure. 


Wuen I was at Cambridge (not so very long 
ago), I was renowned among the members of that 
ancient university for my proficiency in gymnas- 
tics of every kind. 1t was an amusement of 
which I was particularly fond, and to which I 
gave myself up heart and soul; and in conse- 
quence, though by no means a big man, I acquired 
a hardness of muscle, and a degree of confidence 
and presence of mind in dangerous situations, 
which have since frequently stood me in good 
stead. When the time came for me to leave 
college, and settle down quietly as a curate ina 
certain eathedral town in the north of England, I 
did not give up my old amusement; and at one 
time, great scandal was caused in the place by a 
report that a curate of St. Bones had been seen 
depending by his toes from a horizontal bar in 
his garden, and in that inverted position nursing 
his baby—for I was the fortunate possessor of 
such an article, having taken a wife and my B. A. 
degree. much about the same time. But my 
favorite relaxation, when I had an hour or two 
to spare, and the sun was not too hot, was to 
obtain access, by a small fee to the verger, to the 
roof of the huge old cathedral, and (having pre- 
viously divested myself of my long coat and 
spotiess tic) to light a cigar, and have a good 
ramble and scfamble all by myself, 

What a place that old cathedral roof was! It 
was like another and distinct world from that 
below—a world consisting of rocks and stones, 
without vegetation and without water (except 
when it bad been raining, and the gutters were 
full, in which case it became a very unpleasant 
world indeed), just such a place as I bave always 
fancifully imagined the moon to be, I looked 
upon it ag thy particul.r kingdom, where I 
reigned in solitary grandeur, with the rooks and 
martins for my subjects; and very noisy and 
abusive subjects they were at times. How I 
delighted—the more, perhaps, from a certain 
schoolboyish sensation, that my rector would be 
very cross if he knew my excursions—in the tall 
gray towers, up which you had to climb by means 
of great grinning stone heads, plump cherubs, 
scaly dragons, and leaden pipes; in the view 
from the top of these towers, extending over 
enormous stretches of pleasant country as far as 
the sea; in the broad gutter running down the 
middle of the building, where, if you were pro- 
vident enough to bring a campstool, you might 
sit and rest in the shade of the lofty sloping 
roofs which arose on either hand, and sce no- 
thing but the blue sky and the swallows ; and in 
the scramble up one of these roofs, to look down 
the other side into the quiet cathedral close, one 
hundred and twenty feet below, where there was 
nothing visible except occasionally a crawling 
black spot like an ant, which, however, was not 
an ant, but a canon, 

It was during one of these expeditions that the 
incident which I am about to mention, and which 
cured me for some montbs of my love for climb- 
ing, occurred. I must premise that round the 
outside of the cathedral, where the roof ended, 
there ran a ledge of about a foot broad. Below 
this, at some distance, and directly above the 
great doors, was an immense stone bracket, 
which had at one time supported a colossal 
statue of St. Peter, bearing a large iron lamp. 
This statue, however, had Leen hurled down by 
the iconoclastic followers of Oliver Cromwell, and 
nothing was left but the lamp, which was secured 
to the wall by two stout iron bars. One side of 
the lamp had been rusted or broken away, 60 as 
to present the appearance of an arm-chair with- 
ont legs; and as I stood on tke ledge above, 
looking at it, it struck me that it would be rather 
an exciting novelty to let myself down into it and 
rest, while I smoked a cigar. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, I turned round, knelt down, 
took a firm grasp of the ledge, and in a second 
was dangling in the air about a hundred feet 
from the ground. On looking down at the lamp, 
I found I was not exactly above it ; in tact, I was 
quite two feet further out than I had imagined; 
but this did not cause me much uneasiness, 
Giving myself a slight impetus by striking my 
foot against the wall, I swung out, and dropped 
neatly over the side of the lamp into the desired 
resting-place. 

I sat there some time, kicking my heels, and 
emoking, and enjoying tbe delicious coolness of 
the evening air at such a height$ and the sun 
was beginning to set before I thought it time to 
be moving, especially as I had noticed one or two 
persons stopping to look up at me, and quitea 
little crowd beginning to collect in the c’ose to 





gaze at the strange spectacle of a man sitting in 
St. Peter’s lamp. 
“Hallo!” thonght 1, “I must think aboat go- 


ing. Somebody will be finding out who I am, and 
then there will be a nice to-do;” when it sud- 
den!y flashed upon me that “ going” would bea 
very ticklish process. I was seated in a kind of 
chair that seemed asif it had been made to fit me; 
I could not get either leg up, in order to stand 
upright in the lamp, for the seat was too narrow, 
and the sides were in the way. I could not help 
myself up by these sides, for they were emiooth 
iron, afforded no grasp, and were too high for me 
to reach the top, 

I saw at once what was the only thing to be 
done ; I must rest my hands bebind me on the 
edge of the seat, let myself go over the edge, and 
then raise myself up backward by my arms alone, 
with my legs tucked under me, until I could place 
my feet between my hands, Now, this was a trick 
which I had been accustomed to over and 
over again on the horizontal bar; but then any 
gymnast will be aware how delicate an operation 
it is, and what a strain it exerts on the muscles, 
and how the least catch, or the slightest “ give” 
of one arm or wrist, will cause you to collapse 
altogether, and hurl you instantaneously in a 
heap on the mattress beneath. Moreover, there 
is a great difference between a horizontal bar ten 
feet from the ground, with something soft under- 
neath it, and an iron lamp on the side of a cathe- 
dral, with nearly a hundred feet of space for you 
to tumble through on to a pavement of small 
round flint pebbles, The more I looked at it, the 
less I liked it; and there I sat, smiling feebly 
down at the crowd in the close, which was grow- 
ing larger every moment, ashamed to shout for 
assistance, and to let them see what a fright I 
was in, 

* Well,” I said to myself, “if I sit here much 
longer, I shail be good for nothing. It’s ridiculous 
to lose one’s head like this, and have to be fetched 
down like a child that has got on a high shelf, 
not to speak of the row there will be if it comes to 
the ears of the rector of St. Bones and his congre- 
gation. Here gocs! I'll shut my eyes, and think 
i'm at work in the old gymnasium at Cambridge.” 

It was all over in a minute and standing up 
in the lamp, I was wondering howI could have 
been so foolish, when, to my horror, 1 perceived 
that the worst part had yet to be got over. On 
raising my hands to grasp the upper ledge, I 
found that it was quite a foot and a half out of my 
reach! In vain I strained, and stood on tiptoe; 
it was all of no use; and I began to think I was 
condemned to pass the night where I was, which 
was anything but a pleasant reflection; for the 
seat was so narrow, that I had only kept my place 
by sitting well back ; whereas, if I were to go to 
sleep (which I should have been almost certain to 
do), the chances were, that I should topple for- 
ward, and be picked up dead next morning in the 
close, 

At this moment I was delighted at the appear- 
ance of the verger on the ledge above. He had 
missed me, and had come to find me. 

** Jackson,” said I, stopping the torrent of ejac- 
ulations which he had begun to pour forth, “I’m 
ina great fix; I can’t reach that ledge, and you 
must help me, It will be of no use your getting 
a rope; the ledge is too narrow to give you sufii- 
cient purchase in hauiing up; whereas, if you 
stoop and give me your hand, you will be able to 
exert your whole strength, and raise me. You 
are @ strong man, and I am not particularly 
heavy.” 

I’m sure I could never lift yon, sir,” he re- 
plied. 

“My good man,” returned I, “you must, I 
can’t stop here all night; and besides, if this gets 
about, I shall have to leave the place to-morrow. 
Come, no nonsense ; give me your hand.” 

Thus urged, Jackson unwillingly crouched down 
on the ledge, and held out his hand. I 
him tight round the wrist with both mine, and 
swung out into the air. I felt two or three con- 
vulsive jerks, and then was raised about half a 
foot, and lowered again. He couid not lift me! 

I looked up. Such a face as met my gazeI 
never wish to see again. He was lividly white, 
his eyes protruded, and were staring with a look 
of unutterable horror into the awful gulf below : 
and the perspiration stood on his forehead. 

“Let go!” he screamed, “Curse you; let go! 
You are breaking my arm. I am coming over. I 
shall be dashed to pieces. Oh!” 

He screamed and wept like a child, in the ex- 
tremity of his fear. My hair stood up, and my 
head swam. I expected to feel myself sweeping 
through tbe air every moment. My despair gave 
me calmness; and I was almost astonished at the 
coherence and clearness with which I spoke. 

“ Jackson,” said I, “listen to me, and stop that 
row. I can feel you are coming over—further 
every second. If I let go,I shall be killed—if I 
don’t, 60 sha!l we both ; and I swear I won't let 
go as long as I can hold on, so you had better lift 
me at once.” 

I saw him set his teeth, and shut his eyes— 
then came a tremendous heave—and I found my- 
se'f knceling on the ledge, with Jackson lying in 
a dead faint beside me. I got him down through 
the trap-door and into the chapter-room, and gave 
him some water; but it was a long time before 
either of us got over our adventure. 

It was three months before I was on the cathe- 
dral roof again, and then you may be sure I did 
not smoke a cigarin St. Peter’s lamp. The affair 
was considerably noised abroad by the local press 
and by the tongue of rumor; but, owing to the 
discretion of Jackson, who represented the dar- 
ing climber as a gentleman from London, who 
had left no name, public curiosity was disap- 
pointed, the rector of St. Bones and the dean of 
the cathedral were kept in the dark, and I retain 
my curacy and my love for gymuastics, until it 
shall please somebody to present me to a living, 
when it is probable that an increased sense of 
dignity, and a less sylph-like habit of body, will do 
| away with all tendency to climb. 











Wry are swallows like a leap head over heels? 


| Because they are a summer-set (a somersel). 





The Late Baron James Rothschild, of Paris, 
France. 


Banow Jawes Roruscury, the head of the 
famous Continental Banking House ot Paris, which haw 
bratiches in all the principal cities of Europe, died at 
his residence in Paris, on Sunday, November J5:h, 
He was the youngest and only surviving son of the 
founder of the House—Meyer Anselm Rothschild, of 
Frankfort-on-tbe-Maine, and was born May 5, 1792. 

in 1812, he removed from Vienna,-and took up his 
residence ft Paris; and was, a few years later, ap- 
pointed Consul-General for Austria in France. 

During the eariy years of his life in the French Em- 
pire he was interested in railroad affairs to a great 
extent, and was noted for the boldness of his specula- 
tions, After the great famine of 1847 he was charged 
with having caused much of the suffering of that time 
by his transactions, and became very unpopular with 
the people, so that in 1848, when the revolution broke 
out, a portion of his property, the Castle of Suresnes, 
was sacked by the populace. He was married, late in 
life, to his niece, the daughter of his brother Solomon. 
He founded several Jewish charitable institutions 
during his lif-, and gave large sums of money at 
various times to other like institutions, 

In Paris he was known, on account of his frequent 
dealings with crowned heads, as ‘* Le preteur des rois,” 
“The Kins’ Money-lender,” and is supposed to have 
been worth at the time of his death nearly $500,000,000, 

His title of Baron was received from Austria. The 
Austrian Emperor conferred on each of the b:otbers 
& patent of nobility with the title of Baron of the 
Empire, on account of the promptness and courtesy 
with which they responded to Mcttern ‘ch’s application 
for s loan in 1813, 








AMERICAN BABIES ABROAD. 


The London Spectator, speaking of ‘‘ Baby 
Travelers,” says he can distinguish their nationality at 
first glance, and proceeds to characterize the Awerican 
Baby on its travels in this wise : 


“We would undertake in any hotel on the Continent 
to teil the nationality of any cnild by the arrangements 
made for his or her food, and by his or her relations to 
the servants, There is the Amerivan ciild, first, whose 

tion is the simplest and easiest concvivable. She, 
above three years of age, 1s “ growo-up,” paid for 
like any other guest, entitied to the same privileges, 
displuying the same entire independence of avy kind of 
control, and evincing all the curio..s national coutempt 
for ee: vants of all grudes, An American chi.d of four 
in a Swiss hotel is pessoa capable o: ordering @ petit 
verre after dinner, and if she diJ, wou'd get it without 
the slightest interference from mamma, or the gover- 
ness, or indeed any humn being, except possivly the 
waiter, who would speedily be brought to a due sense 
of his position and responsibilities, 

“Dining at Zurich, a few days since, the writer no- 
ticed a perfect specimen of the kind. Sue was a bright- 
eyed, fair-huired little thing, probably seven years old, 
but in appearance scarcely five, who march: d into the 
room with the air of mingled curios ty aud pomp so 
comical in sharp children, mide way tor ber tather, a 

ve man of fifty, but calmly ordered her mother to 
fake another chair. Mamma had seated her-elf out- 
side ber husband, and baby intended to sit between her 
and the governess. This arrangement acco uplished, 
and a weer who proffered a high chair summa:ily 
sent mto disgrace, baby unro led her napkin, read the 
menu caretully, remarked that she liked sweets, and 
gravely went in for dinner, Of tenor twelve dishes, 
that child tasted every one, insisted on a separate glares 
of claret, and at last fixed the affections of her over- 
filled little prrson on some cheesecakes, First she ate 
ber own share. Then she sidied up to her governess, 
remarked in American that she bad not had half 
enough, and in French, that the lady opposite was 
clearly — 3; and, under cover of h'r chatter, 
uietly stole and bolted the poor womau’s cheesecakes, 
uen she turned to her mother; but her mother had 
the dish, and we thought she was at :he en’! of 
er resources. Not a bit of it. In the shrilles: and 
calmest of trebles she ordered the head water, then 
about fifty feet off, ‘to bring p»pa some more cherse- 
cakes,’ clutched three, and putting one on the gover- 
ness’s plate—either out of a theory oi restitution, as 
we hope, or an idea of making her an accomplice, as 
we fear—bolted the other two, and then nudgeu ber 
mother tor admiration. 

“ With insignificant variations of circumstance she 
was the wrest American temale child : 8 @ icountered 
in Switzerland, the most indep»ndent, self-helpful, 
greedy little imp alive. Male children iruin that conti- 
nent, we are bound to say, are differeut, their main 
characteristics be ng agen and a certain 
slow, but real politeness wonderful to benold, Outside 
tne table d’héte all self-restraint seems to be thrown off, 
balconies are turned into play-rooms, pas<a.e> ino 
racecourres, till the entire building seems given over 
to shrill-voiced, dyspeptic, high-spirited litde imps, 
who in an hour or so attract to their sides a cosmop Dli- 
tan assembly of all colors and ages, mike them ai! x 
wicked as themselves, and we are bound to add, rule 
them all with the most serene aplomb.” 








A Baruro Scene.—For a dirty people—and 
no one who has any regard for truth will for a moment 
contend that the Manillians are snythiny else—tue men 
and women of Manilla wash or bavhe oftever than any 
other people I ever saw. They delight in water, but 
have a horror of soap, and do not use it when they can 
manage to let it escape theirmemory. Every eveuing, 
after the sun has sunk down behind the bills in the 
west, and before the light of day has entirely f:ded, or 
when the moon’s rays are shining brg'itest, can be 
seen bathers wending their way to the beach between 
the city and Cavit«. It is at this hour one secs the hum 
ble liteof Manilla, It is at this hour that the rich are 
enjoying their evening rides: as the poor cannot : fford 
the luxury of a carriage, they indu:ge in a bith. The 
waters of the ocean are free toall. A mile and a balf 
from the city walls is a beautilul shingle b ach, the 
water is just suited for bathing, aud here night y tnou- 
sands cop te to dash in among the biliows and 
sport in the surf. Here all are equa!; here men and 
women, old, young, warried ano single, with no more 
clothes upon them than when they came 'n o the world, 
can be seen enjoying themselves, 8 outing and laugt- 
iov, jamping and plunging, swimming end diving, aud 
having 4 joily good time of it, They do not conduct 
themselves any more indecorously tian the batners at 
Newport; yet they make a more liberal display of tieir 
persons. I vi«ited this place one evening, and saw fully 
one thousand persons disporting in the water at one 
time, and all as bap: y a8 so mavy merme : and mer- 
maids—to which some of the fair ones appeared n ariy 
allied, as they, with their dark bair flowing free and un- 
confined, floated upon the surface ot the silvery waves, 
or with musical lough disappeared beneath tne suriace 
when seized by some ——— who had dived aad 
seized them bv the legs and pulled them down for the 
fun of the thing. 


In Mount Pleasant, Iowa, there lives a man 
who never hesitates to te!] a lie whenever it serves bis 
At one time he joined the Church, but be- 
coming a backslider soor ait r, the cle:gy.: au r. mon- 
strated with him, and alluced to the puni-bment he 
m ‘ght expect to meet hr reait:r, unless he refurined 
* Why, Mr. Siffkin,” the divine a ‘ded, “you bew 
the reputation of being the greatest storyteler in the 
*e.’ 


“J know it,” said the sinner—“I know that Iam a 
great liar, but I can’t help telling ties. I’ve shed barrele 
and barrels of tears becaus nature 80 sbxp- my ‘on ue 
that it’s never easy except when telli.g monstrous 


whoppers.” 
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THE LATE HON. DAVID TOD, OF OHIO. 


The Late Hon. David Tod, of Ohio. 
Tne Hon. David Tod, ex-Governor of Obio, 
died very suddenly at his hcme in Youngstown, Ma. 
honing county, Ohio, on Friday morning, November 


18th, eged sixty-three years. Ex-Governor Tod was 


born in Youngstown, February 2ist, 1805, bis father, 
the Hon. George Tod, having been one of the early 
pioneers who settled the Vestern Reserve. He re- 
ceived but liltle school education, but his home in- 
struction appears to have been of the 
most thorough and valuable character. 
He was admitted to the Bar at the age 
of twenty-two, and continued in the 
practice of his profession at Warren 
for more than fifteen years, establish- 
ing for bimself an enviable reputation 
as a criminal Jawyer. 
He entered the political arena early 
in life, and acted, in the first years of 
his political career with the Democratic 
party. He was elected to the State 
Senate in 1838, over his Whig competi- 
tor, and in 1840 took the stump for 
Martin Van Buren, and was soon noted 
as among the prominent orators of the 
State, In 1847 President Polk tendered 
him the appointment of Minister to 
Brazil, which was entirely unsolicited. 
This position he accepted and held 
until the summer of 1852, a period of 
nearly five years. In 1860 he was a 
delegate to the Charleston convention, 
He was chosen first Vice-President of 
the body, and when at Baltimore 
nearly the entire Southern wing of the 
party withdrew, he became the presid- 
ing officer. Before and after the Peace 
Congress at Washington he advocated 
with much warmth the peace meas- 
ures; but as soon asthe flag was shot 
down at Sumter he was among the first 
public men of the State who took the 
stump and supported the doctrine of 
war until every rebel was cut off or j 
made to surrender. | 
In 1861 he was elected Governor of i 
Ohio by the Republicans and War Dem- 1 
ocrats, He was at the head of the State { 
in the darkest hours through which | 
she passed. He lett her affairs in good 
order, ber contributions to the nation 
fully made up, her duties to her so!. 
divers jealously watched, and her hovor 
untarnished, 


[Our series of portraits of the Judi- 
ciary of New York, commencing in 
our last number with the portrait of 
Judge George G. Barnard, wi)] be con- 
tinued from week to week), 


HON. DANIEL P. INGRAHAM, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York. 


Jupce Ixcranam is the Nestor 
of the State Judiciery, having served on 
the Bench continuously for a period of 
thirty ycors. A!thouch he exhibits no 
sigus of mental or physical decay, he 
must be in the ne ghborh:od ot seventy 
years of sge, as we tind in the cata- 
logue of Columbia College that he 
graduated at that institution in 1817, 
when, probably, about eighteen years 
oM. 

He was appointed one of the Judges 
ef the Court of Common Pleas in 


1838, and at the election following the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1846 
was elected to the same position. In 
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THE LATE BARON JAMES ROTHSCHILD,—SEE PAGE 187. 


1851 he was re-elected for the term of six years. Upon | upon him the well-deserved compliment of the degree | career so prudent and free from anything like display 


the retirement of Judge Ulshoeffer, in 1850, Judge In- | of Doctor of Laws, 


graham was appointed by his colleagues First Judge of Judge Ingrabam is recognized by the Bar as a model 
the Court. | of a Judge in the most important points which go to | scarcel 


or sensation, that there is scarcely a salient point in 
his character left for criticism. While his frievds will 
y claim for him brilliancy, the Bar and the pub- 


In 1857 he was elected Justice of the Supreme Court | make up the judicial character. It is difficult to give | lic unanimously pronounce him a safe Judge. Always 


for the First Judicial District, comprising the City of such a description of him as would enable the reader to 


@ consistent member of the Democratic party and ac- 


New York, and upon the expiration of the term of | form a correct appreciation of him, for the reason that | tive in its support, even the most bitter political op- 
eight years, was, in 1865, re-elected for another term. _ his mind is so well balanced, his manners and conduct | poaent has been unable to find anything in his judicial 
In 1860, his Alma Mater, Columbia College, conferred | 89 unobtrusive and unexceptionable, .his judicial ‘ action upon which tocomment unfavorably. If, as has 
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HON. DANIEL P. INGRAHAM, JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT, OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


been argued, our vices are only vir- 
tues in excess, it may well be doubted 
whether this prudence which is in- 
variably displayed by Judge Ingraham 
may not be regarded as a fault to a 
certain extent. He scents an embar- 
rassing case from afar, and acts accord- 
ingly. Although he does as much 
work as any of his colleagues, it is a 
somewhat remarkable fact that he is 
never on the Bench when any question 
of great public interest comes up in 
his Court. Of course he may some- 
times be compelled to pass upon such 
questions on appeal, but who ever 
heard of his granting an injunction or 
mandamus in such a case as the Erie 
Railroad war, or in favor of a liquor 
dealer against the Excise Commission ? 
In any such case,it is well known 
that his cautious nature will lead him 
to substitute an order to show cause, 
in place of a peremptory writ, or to 
make such alterations in it as will make 
it practically useless to the applicant; 
and when apy such matter comes up 
for argument, any appointment of 
commissioners on street openings, any 
taxation of costs in those matters, or 
in fact any matter which might cal) 
forth comments from the press, it will 
be found that some other Judge is sit- 
ting at the Chambers or Special Term. 
Whether this is the result of accident 
or design it is impossible to say. 

As long as such men as Judge Ingra- 
ham are elected to the high judicial 
positions, there will be no good cause 
of complaint against the elective sys- 
tem. 





Wuen Disraeli was playing the 
agreeable to Victoria and the royal 
family at Balmoral, he, as in duty 
bound, went tochurch. In the Scotch 
cburch the collection is still made with 
the “ladle,” a system which is perhaps 
opposed to voluntary contributionr, 
and gives ratber a practical turn to 
benevolence. Mr. Disraeli, unaware 
of this, and being wrapped up in medi- 
tations on the connections between 
the Church and State, appeared to have 
nothing wherewith to support the 
establishment. This being noticed by 
one of the ladies of the Court, who 
sat next to him, she very readily of- 
fered him acoin. The great man now 
understood what was required of him, 
and refusing the coin, began tumbling 
in all his pockets for his purse, which 
he at last found, and from it extracted 
a donation. By this time, however, 
the ladle was on its way down the seat 

in; but with that ingeniousness for 
which Mr. Disraeli is remarkable, he 
handed the money to his neighbor, 
who, in turn, handed it on, in the hope 
of reaching the retreating money-box. 
Along one seat it went, up snother, 
down the next, but without success; 
and the last holder, seeing the hope- 
lessness of the pursuit, returned it to 
him who gave it. Back it came slowly 
along its way until it reached the 
Premier, who up to this time had re- 
mained unconscious of its fate. When 
it was handed hin, he looked at the 
coin for a moment, coolly put it back 
into his purse and pocketed the money 
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EomMBE INCIDENTS, 


HOME INCIDENTS, 
A Canine Acronaut. 


At Memphis, Tenn., on the morning of November 
4th, a little dog went up ina big balloon in company with 
Professor Brooks, the aeronaut. The little dog’s name 
was Joey, and his descent from the clouds, which, like 


A CANINE AERONAUT, 


his ascent, was entirely without his consent and appro- 
bation, was in a style unprecedented in aerial naviga- 
tion. The machine which was intended to graduate 
his descent so that be should alight as gently as the 
** foot of time that only treads on flowers,’’ was an um- 
brella, properly strengthened and arranged to open im- 
mediately on being cut loose by the outward pressure 
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FATAL ACCIDENT AT BARCLAY STREET FERRY, NEW YORK CITY, NOVEMBER 15ru. 


of the atmosphere. It is stated that, just before the 
balloon started, a drunken fellow tampered with the 
parachute, and although requested not to meddle with 
it, managed, after the professor had entered the car, to 
close the spring ot the umbrella. The consequence of 
this act was rather frightful to the canine passenger, 
who had protested, as well as he could, against going 
up atall. When at an altitude of nearly two miles, the 
parachute was cut loose, and down went Joey toward 


SCENES AT THE BURNING OF 


ESCAPE OF A BENGAL TIGER. 
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aided in breaking the shock. The gentleman had heard 
that it sometimss rained cate and dogs, and looking up 
to discover what sort of ciouds were above him, saw 
the balloon, looking no bigger than a football, and soar- 
ing away at a vast height, like a hawk that bad dropped 
his prey. Joey was soon afterward picked up by Mr. 
A. P. Lowry, who carefully attended to his wants 
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GRANT IN THE CLUTCHES OF AN OFFICE SEEKER, 
brought him to town and delivered him to his owner, 
who gladly paid the reward of $29 he had offered for 
his recovery. 
Another Fatal Ferry Accident. 
The fatal collision at the Fulton Street Slip of the 
Union Ferry Company seems to have inaugurated an 


COLLISION BETWEEN THE FERRYBOATS WEEHAWKEN AND DELAWARE, HUDSON RIVER, NOV. 18ru, 


the “infernal centre,”’ with the combined speed of , landed Joey sofily as a mother deposits her baby in the 


| rockets, racehorses, cannon-balls, etc., and was quickly 
| lost to the view of his down-gazing and pitying rellow- 
passengers. Relieved of even this small weight, the 
air-ship shot upward more than a thousand feet with 
amazing volocity. In its descent the parachute swayed 
to and fro, and whenever it assumed a vertical position 
it became partially inflated, and but for that unfortu- 
nate spring would have spread itself splendidly, and 
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THE TIGER IN A DOCTOR'S DINTNG-TO0OM. 


MENAGERIE, 


cradle. As it was, the resistance afforded by the occa- 
sionally half-inflated parachute broke the terrible fall 
sufficiently to save Joey from being altogether reduced 
to jelly. A gentleman passing, heard a strange rushing 
sound, and saw something fall near him in a sage field 
by the roadside. Upon examination it proved to bea 
little dog fastened to an umbrella with a broken handle, 
and it is supposed that the handle struck first, and thus 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 
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THE LEOPARD AND THE LADIES, 


era of ferry accidents. On the night of November 15tb, 
&@ young man named James Barrow, of Troy, N. Y., wae 
crusned between the boat and the bridge at the Bar- 
elay Street Ferry, New York city, and instantly killed, 
Thomas Downey, a companion of deceased, states that 
the boat gyve a sudden lurch, and, looking round and 
seeing Barrow between the boat and the bridge, he 
jumped forward and caught the falling man by the col- 
lar of his coat, |The order was given to back the boat, 
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HOME INCIDENTS, 
A Camine Acronant. 


At Memphis, Tenn., on the morning of November 
4th, a little dog went up in a big balloon in company with 
Professor Brooks, the aeronaut. The little dog’s name 
was Joey, and his descent from the clouds, which, like 


A CANINE AERONAUT, 


his ascent, was entirely without his consent and appro- 
bation, was in a style unprecedented in aerial naviga- 
tion. The machine which was intended to graduate 
his descent so that be should alight as gently as the 
** foot of time that only treads on flowers,’’ was an um- 
brella, properly strengthened and arranged to open im- 
mediately on being cut loose by the outward pressure 
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FATAL ACCIDENT AT BARCLAY STREET FERRY, NEW YORK CITY, NOVEMBER 15rxu. 


of the atmosphere. It is stated that, just before the 
balloon started, a drunken fellow tampered with the 
parachute, and although requested not to meddle with 
it, managed, after the professor had entered the car, to 
close the spring ot the umbrella. The consequence of 
this act was rather frightful to the canine passenger, 
who had protested, as well as he could, against going 
up atall. When at an altitude of nearly two miles, the 
parachute was cut loose, and down went Joey toward 


the “infernal centre,” with the combined speed of 
rockets, racehorses, cannon-balls, etc., and was quickly 
lost to the view of his down-gazing and pitying tellow- 
passengers. Relieved of even this small weight, the 
air-ship shot upward more than a thousand feet with 
amazing volocity. In its descent the parachute swayed 
to and fro, and whenever it assumed a vertical position 
it became partially inflated, and but for that unfortu- 
nate spring would have spread itself splendidly, and 
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aided in breaking the shock. The gentleman had heard 
that it sometimes rained cats and dogs, and looking up 
to discover what sort of clouds were above him, saw 
the balloon, looking no bigger than a football, and soar- 
ing away at a vast height, like a hawk that bad dropped 
his prey. Joey was soon afterward picked up by Mr. 
A. P. Lowry, who carefully attended to his wants 


GRANT IN THE CLUTCHES OF AN OFFICE SEEKER. 


brought him to town and delivered him to his owner, 
who gladly paid the reward of $20 he had offered for 
his recovery. 
Another Fatal Ferry Accident. 
The fatal collision at the Fulton Street Slip of the 
Union Ferry Company seems to have inaugurated an 


COLLISION BETWEEN THE FERRYBOATS WEEHAWKEN AND DELAWARE, HUDSON RIVER, NOV. 18ru, 


landed Joey softly as a mother deposits her baby in the 
cradle. As it was, the resistance afforded by the occa- 
sionally half-inflated parachute broke the terrible fall 
sufficiently to save Joey from being altogether reduced 
to jelly. A gentleman passing, heard a strange rushing 
sound, and saw something fall near him in a sage field 
by the roadside. Upon examination it proved to bea 
little dog fastened to an umbrella with a broken bandle, 
and it is supposed that the handle struck first, and thus 
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THE TIGER IN A pDoOcCTOR's DINING-qOOM. 


THE LEOPARD AND THE LADIES, 


era of ferry accidents. On the night of November 15th, 
@ young man named James Barrow, of Troy, N. Y., was 
crusned between the bost and the bridge at the Bar- 
elay Street Ferry, New York city, and instantly killed, 
Thomas Downey, 8 companion of deceased, states that 
the boat gyve a sudden lurch, and, looking round and 
seeing Barrow between the boat and the bridge, he 
jumped forward and caught the faliing man by the col- 
lar of his coat, |The order was given to back the boat, 
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. but too late. Downey. was forced to release bis hold, 
sbockingly 


and Barrow fell into the water, dead, and 


A Telegraph Adventure. 
The Journal of the Telegraph has the folowing story, 
Tel ted by one of its is, and illustrated as 
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happened to be a bright moonlizht night, the only one 
during that whole moon, About midnight we were 
between Clinton..and Burnham. The Frenchmen 
were clearing a heavy tree trom the wires, and Pierre 
was some distance in advance, on the top of s po'e. I 
war near by, endeavoring to extricate the wire from s 
mass of roots in which it had become entangled, wnen 
I wos startled by s crackling in the woods, like the 
stealthy tread of some heavy anima) on the dry twigs. 
Involuntarily grasping my hatchet, I stood with ears 
and eyes wide open, and as I peered around | caught 
sight of what seemed to my excited imagination to be 
two black hea’s slowly and cavtious'y appearing above 
the clump. I thought to atyself, ‘ Here is a situation 
for the father of a family!’ It was of no use to run, 
for, as it appeared to me then, there was tbe bare (bear) 
tact of eigat legs against two: but as the black heads 
eme*ged and their bodies came into view, I saw that 
they were not bears at all, but two good-sized boys. 





The next instant 1 was horrified by seeing them raise 
their deliberate aim at Pierre, w!.0 was 
away quietly attending to his business, 
and utterly of the danger which menaced 
him. it flasbed into my mind that they 
touk a bear, and I gave a yell which must have 


astonished all who heard i‘. It had the desired effect, 
however, ani I came out of the wood and explained to 
the boys that it was not more nor less than a ‘humen’ 
up that poie, and that I objected to their giving him s 
double dose of blue pills, as I didn’t think his dia- 
phragm would stand it. Pierre was in a bigh state of 
wrath when he discovered how near he had come to 
having his connection broken, and he delivered a small 
speect from his cedar pulpit, which wes anything but 
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list of nilied and wouuded to reco: d. ; 
Grant in the Clutches of an Office-seeker. 


@cene at the Burning of Forepaugh’s 
Menagerie, Philadelphia, Pa., Novem- 
ber 14th. 

The large structure near the junction of Ridge ave- 
nue and street, 





a steeois somthing walked up the steps of « 
residence where three ladies were standing looking at 
the fire, One 
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ot—« Brasilieg tiger—in 
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et 
he eat until it recovered its breath after its excitement, 
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And force thai traia 
To fiee before the anger in thinc eyes? 
Then sball the harness>4 years 
Sweep onward with thee to that glorious height 
now appears 


Which even 
Bog Ares Oe te et ee, 
The dwelling-place of Liberty and Light. 





Young Cirls Bent on Destruction. 
Tue Troy (N. Y.) Times tells these stories : 








Tuer would be far more of mutual esteem and 
coma between the aristocracy and democracy 
they know each other better. 


Poorty EpvcatTep.—The late bishop of Glonces- 
ter was once lamenting the neglect of educatlon 
in his diocese, aud remarked, with « signficient 


Our are poorly educated, but our boys 
wiloneanae one aed, 


—There bad been a sqronsing 
at Col. Grant's, the late Lord Seafield, an 
two landers were in attendance to carry the 
ts up-stairs, it being understood none could 
§; other means arrive at their sleeping apart- 


mente, 

One or two of the guests, however, were walk- 
ing up-stairs and declined the vffered aasist- 
anee. The attendants were utterly astonished, 
and indignantly exclaimed : 

“Aigh, it’s sare cheenged times. at Castle 
Grass, when gentiemens can gan to bed on their 


Serrine vr axp Srttrxao Down.—Swift was one 
day in company with a young coxcomb, who, ris- 
ing his chair, said with « confident and con- 
ceited air: 


“I would have you to know, Mr. Dean, I set up 
for a wit.” 
a you indeed?” replied the dean; “‘then 
take my advice, and sit down again.” 





Tux suspicious mind will always find something 
on which to rest ite doubts. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. Loss oy Apremrs axp Derrmrry.—Of all 


the tonic tions now in market, we kn 
“Sowr, do vou love me any ?” equal ‘0 oS Spnterd Was Be now of Done 
Ph though! who suffer either from over-mental or physical exertion, 


resulting in loss ot tite, and suv : 

See aenennre Winn mecs vy when youcome Solu by druggists. ew aSAERAE Coby, 
to see lane. Give me some mc.” | 
“And what does Sissy Jane love me for ?” 

“Oh, ‘cause you take her to concerts, and give ber 
60 many nice thiu She says, so long as you are fool 
enough to bring shawls and bonne s, she won't 
sack you, no how. Now, give me some more candy.” 


A retx1ow in an oblivious state took up his 
lodginge on the sitlewalk. He woke n« xt morning, and 
himself up, on the ground upon 
which be had made his couch, and said: 
“ Weill, if I had a pickax I would take up my bed!” 
A roune lady whose sweetheart was serving 
tn a South Carolina regiment during the rebellion, for- 
warded the following petition to Jeff Davis, for a iur- 


C, O. D—Render, if you want a genuine 
watch, and do uot desire to be swindled by Cealers in 
spurious imitatiops, procure circular containing valu- 
able ‘nformasion to watch bnyers, Sent tree, M. FE. 
CHAPMAN & CO., 47 Liberty street, N. Y. tf 


WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT. 


An invention that will last 
When all liniments are past; 
When a1 Pills and Powders fall 
Pain Paint will outlive them all. 


Gow silly some le are to expect a wee & oun 
; bottle of Pa'n Paint to cure Rheumatiem or ped nan 
ailments! It they used no more wisdom in other busi- 
ness transactions they would sterve, A $5, or pint of 
| Paint, holds eight one dollar bottles. You can geta 
quart for $8, or a grlion for $20, and have it sent free o/ 
express charges on receipt of the money, at Dr. WOL- 
OTT’S Office, 170 Chatham Square, New York ; or six 
ae bottles of Annihi'ator, for the cure of Catarrh, for 
+ Fou can test both free of cost at the office, 





mammy, she is willin’, his mammy ’ 
but Jeemes’s captain, he ain't willin’. Now, when we're 
all willin’, *ceptin’ Jeemes’s captain, I think you might 
jot up let Jeemes.come. I’'| make him go sirai,ht 
hack when he’s done got marr ed, and fight just as hard 
as ever. Your affectionate friend, etc.’ 


Ir is remarked, as a curious and historical | 
fact, that during the reigns of the last four Popes who 
assumed the name of Pius, a Fiench monarci: bas 
heen uncrowned. Under the pres nt Pope the power 
of Louis Philippe, King Otho of Greece, King Gvorge 
of Hanover, and Queen Isabella ot Spain, has been 
taken away, and President Lincoin, Maximilian of M: x- 
oa a aaa meimeiamaaal 





Helloway’s Ointment will effect a 
Cure iv cases of Gout a1.d Rh+ umati+m, after ail other 
remedies have tailed. Be not ceceived, ye who euffer 
with these racking pains—this salve is your 01 ly hope. 








OOSEY’S CITEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 

| ¥ CATIONS, Catalogues free, 644 Broadway, New 
A nor at Lisbon, Maine, fired a bey-mow, a | *°™ 
few days ago, to “break up” a setting hen. He was 
amply successful, destroying not oniy h+n’s nest, but 
burn, out-bui'dings and house, leaving Deacon Jesse 
Tibbets, an eloerly man, who owned the place, with 
nothing but his bare :arm to commence hfe anew with. 


Mocx Tountrz—Calling a husband “my 
dear” in public, and “ you brute ” in private. 








AN EASY WAY 


(0 procuring a PIANO, MELODEON, or 
OXKGAN.—HORACE WATERS & CO., No, 481 
Broadway, will dispose of a few new and second-hand 
| a —— ee so of five first-class 

4 ; makers, ap ¢ trom to monttly until paid. 
aaron 2 like aristocratic | Fifty new and second-hend instruments p Bape tad 
houses—they both stoops. | rent applied if purchased; or fer sale at bargains for 

Boanpme-Hovsz—Asylum for sour bread, “., Pees catalogues wailed for 3 cents, 


J 


vagrant hash, and homeless cockroaches. } 
In the reign of Charles I., a Mayor of Nor- | 


aun easiorernr tit MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


Tue report of the committee on swine at O. 1 contains 700; No. 2, 800; No. 3, 
the Hubbardstown (Mass.) town cattle show was as 1,000. Best Songs, Marches, Polkas, Schottis:hes, 





follows: Waltzes, Quadriles, Dances, and Cotiliions, with calls 
“No swine to-day, not even one ; and figures for dancing, written out inituli. Arranged 
We know not wat it means ; for 
bi yy oe puerieer Fiute, Violin, Fife, Clarionet, etc. 


No swine to-day—oh, what a pity! 
And five old men on the committee |” 


Price $1 25 each number; mailed free of postage. 
Ar one of the Ragged Schools in Ireland, a| _“* 


FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway. 
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a." NOW 1S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
ok ee tS one, Cee, | eng 


“ Plase your riverence! it’s to be clane inside,” NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


Tux passion of the French for theatrical | - Tax Prorie’s Favonrre Jounxat. 
amusements, and the patience with which will one 
wait at og hr of wey pet — ye be The Most Interesting Stories 
Comodo theatre. a woman fell from the gallery into | Are always to be found in the 


« crowded 
the pit, and wns Died OP Oy one en NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
ured. ip 
At present there are 


im Sfoch injured” exclaime’ she; “T should think I | 
FOUR GREAT STORIES 


am. I have lost the best seat in te very middle of the | 


front row.” 
Js maz p-p-p-parret for sale ?” running through ite ‘columns, and at least 


New yes are thus sure of having the com- 
ae 2 oe continued siory, no matter when 
NEW YORK WEERLY. 


Zach number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY contains 


“* C-c-c-can it s8-8-8p-ep-speak ?’’ 
“Yes,” gaid the fellow, “a darned sight better than 
you can, or I'd chop his head off.” 


_A Bacxwoops clergyman having alluded to 
an anchor in his discourse, described its use in the 
following lucid manner: “An anchor is a large iron 
instrument that sailors carry to sea with them, and several beutiful Mustration-, Doube the Amount of 
when a storm arises, they take it on shore and iasien it Reading Matter of any paper of iis class, and the 
to a tree, and that holds the ship till the storm blows ‘ketcher, Short Stories, Poems, eic., are bv the ablest 
over.” writers of America aud Eurupe. The 


} 
** How late is it, Tom ?” NEw YORK WREHEEKLY 
“Look at boss and see if he’s drunk; if he ain’t, it 








A , does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
can t be —_ after ime?” | lishes a great quavtity of real'y Lustuctive Matter, in 
“Splendid! Sy Tegulate the town clock by his | the mort condeused iorm. Tue 


Wew Work Weekly Departments 


have attained a hi h reputation from their breviiy, ex- 
ceilence and correctness, 

Tae PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the con- 
centrated wit and humor of many minds. 

Taz Kyow.eper Box is confined to useful informa. 
tion omall manner ot subjects. 

Tur News Irems g.ve in the fewest words the most 
notable doings ail over tee world. 

Tux Gossip wits 


NDENTS contains answera 
' to inquirers uyon all imaginad'« subject 


A crntirman dined with a friend one day, 
An. above he heard sobbing and crying ; 
He inquired of his friend, in an anxious way, 
lf there was any one sick or dyiug. 
“ Ob, no,” he replied, and smiling his best, 
While they were discussi g the ices, 
“T’ve just refused Heien a new silk dr 
And produced a financial cry—sis.”’ 


Tae atvies Given by an Irishman to his 
i yi him to 
twee ng * regular Ti AN UNRIVALED LITERARY PAPER 
| THE 


“ Whenever you see a head, hit it.” | 8 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contain: irom EIGHT to TEN sTORIRG 
and SK. TCHES, and HALF A DOZEN PORMS, in 
ADDITION to the FOUR SERIAL SiO4IES und the 
VARIED DEPaRTMENTS. 








| 

“Many,” said an old Cumberland farmer | 

to his daughter, when she was once asking him to buy | 

her a new dress, “why dost thou always teaze me 

about such things, when I am quietly smoking my 
pipe?” 

* Because ye are always best temper then, feyther,”’ 
was the reply. 

“I believe, lass, thou’st reet,” rejoined the farmer, 
“for when I was a iad, I remember that my poor fey- 
ther was just the same ; after he had smoked a pipe or 
twee, he wad ha’ gi’en his head away if it had been 
loose,”” 


The Terms to Subscribers; 
One Yewr—Single Copy... .....ss.sscneee Three 
One Year—Four Copies ($2 50 each)... Ten — 
One Year—Eight Copies.........0...4, Twenty Dollars. 
Those sending $20 tor a club of Eicht, all sent at one 


time, wili be entitled to & copy FREE. Get t 
clubs can afterward add single sat $250 cach. e. 


STREET & 8MI1H, Proprieto 
No. 55 Fulton strest, i. ¥. 


To po the thing properly in New York ata 
wedding, the bride must have eight bridermai s, and a 
hundred dollar poodle, beskies the one she marries. 





At a parish cl urch in Essex county, N. J. | 
lately, the clerk feelin; unwell, asked his friend, a rail- } 


berg & Gon are the 
road brakeman, to taxe his placet)-raSuapnduy. He did 
| 


most extensive Manutl.ciurers of 
real Meerschaum Goods in the 
country. Sell Wholesule and Retzil.. 
Order your Monograms, Portraits, 


80, but, being worn out with night-work, asleep. 
When the hymn was announced « n«ighbor gave him a 
badge, upon which he staried up, rubbed his eyes, and | 
called out, “ All avomd for Newark, "Lizabeth, Bedwey, | etc., to be cut for the Holiday P es- 
and Squaw Holler!” ents. Please call betore purchasing 
| eleewhere, as our goods are better and cheaper than 
other dealers or self-style) manu‘acturers. R pairing, 
Boiling, etc., etc. Stores: 6 John St., 23 Wall, corner 
Brosd, and 71 N.seau, corner John. Send for Circulars 
and Drawings, P. O. Box 6,724. 











FIT TO ADORN THE WHITE HOUSE. 
Mrs. General Grant’s Opinion. 


“Tt affords me great pleasure to bear witness to the EY AG AND § N 

excel.ence of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machine. et ‘mae Prt. on, a eUOIS 
I bave had one in my fumily for some two years, and Baltimore Stencil Works, Baltimore. Send for cir- 
from what I koow of i's workings, and from the testi. SUars. Wanted a man on Stencil Dics, and one on 
mouy of many of my friends who use the same, I can Steg Lettre. 

hardly see how anything could be morc compicte op 
give better satisfaction. The machine I have is one of 
the most elegant I have ever seen.'’—Leller from Mrs, 
General Grant. 








ADIES—A Beautiful Dress Pattern, free 

to ali who act as our Agents. No Gitt Eoterprise 

eS Enclose stamp tor eirculars. <Addreer, 
J. HAMILTON & 00., W ih, N. \ 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 





“ sh F 


139 and 132. Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 687-98 





BsTraA Biss 


EED i861. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


LEAS BY T 


HE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HE COMPANY TIAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. Tey are acid 
at cargo price, the same as t.e Company se.l them in 
New York, as the list of prices will ahow. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c. best $1 per Th, 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per tb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Biack) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 
as (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
r Ib. 


pe 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 pe ib. 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 80c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, 8:)oons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities wf Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we se'l at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect setisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 85c., t 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
robs 25c., 30c., 33c,, best 35c. per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had beicer send a Post Office draft or money w th 
their orders, to save the expense of collections Ex- 
press, bus larger orders we will forward by Exprcas, 
to “collect on delivery.” 
Hereafter we will send a complimen package to 
the party getting up the Club. profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 


complimentary for Clubs of less than $30. 
Parties getting Teas of us may confidently rely 

upon getting them end fresh, as they come direct 

from the Custom stores to our warehouses, 


We warrant ail the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing tugether, can reduce the cost 
o! their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
uopany,”* 

CAUTICN.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
laces, imitate our name and style of advertie:ng and 
oing business, ft is fmportant that our friends should 

be very careful to write our addre 8 in full, and also to 
pat on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent thei orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-ollice orders and draits make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direcé 
letters and Orders (as beiow, no more, no less). 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. @1 & S33 VESEY STREET. 


Post Office B 


ox, 5,643, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


$15, HUNTING 


Imitation Gold 


WATCHES. $20. 


THE .COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


eold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, re 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Onur superior Oroide Watches havinz recently been imitated, and worthless Watches 


P-erented as our Watches, we b. reby caution the pa lic 


them, and give notice that we are -n no way respousible for these bogus cuncerns, and only those pur- 


p sven dir. ctly from us can seeure a gevuine Watch of our manufacture. We have recently grea 


improved 


our Oroi ein « nce and durability, an‘ to protect the public from ‘m tion hereafter, have it 
SE re posi r, name it the 


of the law. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best 


retains iis color till worn out, and is 


ual to gold ex: 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers; thoeve tor 


” and we give notice that any one mak ng use of 


this name will be prosecuted to the ertent 


judges ; 


“epting in intrinsic value. All our G@ nUemen’s Watches 


ies an improved Escupem» nt, better than a Lever for a small watch ; 


all in ee pe and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are eq:ial in neatness, style of 
appesrance, and for time, to a gett ons costing $150. Tnose for $20 ur. of extra fine finish, and 


pany Fae 
are equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. 
Collins Meta! .n every style. 


sins of 2very style, irom $2 to $6. Also, Jewelry of the 


TO CLUBS.—Wher- 8 x Watches are ordered at one time we will send one extra free of charze. 
Goods sent to any par-of the United States by express, to be paid for on deliv ry. Money need not be sent 
with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office, Customers must py all ex- 


press charges. We employ no Agents; orders must, therefore, be sent directly to us. Customers 


will remember that our only Office is 


the city 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y., Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs). 


tf 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





HE Irrepressible Conflict—A New Toy— 
Very funny. Price, 15 cents. PLANCHETTE— 
Sgtettnetions Ovtdone and Exposed. Its answers are 
on «ruil and Amusing. Pr.ce $1. Magic Photographs, 
the J em mea Wonders of the Age, 25 cents a package. 
Al rent postage paid. W. 0. WEMYSS, 3 Astor 
FE .ace, New York. tt 





WATCH FOR $1.—The Magnetic 
Pocket Time Keeper and Compasg, in a handsome 
case, w.th gloss crysia , white ename'ed dial, steel and 
metal works, ordinary wa ch s ze, tound and service- 
abie, Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order two yeas, Satisfaciion guaranteed. Sent post- 
a $1, or3 wel = Acdress, C. SEYMOUR, 


olland, Erie County, New York, 
$12.5 
685-68 


MYSTERY.—Any Gentleman or Lady. 

by sending their address, color of eyes, and A 

cents, will receive, by mail, the carte-de-visite of their 

igure wife or husband. NORRIS & CO., 52 Joho 
+d 


$10 





Per Day. Expenses paid. Busi- 
ness new. J. 8. HAYES, Great Falls, N H. 








a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free, Address A. J. Futtam, Springfield, Vt. 


UBLISHED by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The Workshop, 
A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Useful 
Arts, With Llustrations and Patterns covering the vide 
range of Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades cenerally. 
Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 
Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 cents, 
aa One sing’e available Des gn or P:ttern may be 
worth fir mcre than a full year’s subscription. 
Specimen-numbers and ses gratis. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 





OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
h the great One Do'lar Sale Trade of WOODRUFF, 
FENNO & CO., 3% Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 
for $1. Better pay © Agents. Send fur our new Cir- 
cular, 680-692 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA, 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390.000 in GOLD. 
Diawn every 8. venteen Days. Prizes 
paid in Go'd, and information fur- 






Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
ell Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., 
16 Wall 8t., N. ¥. 








___FRANK_ LESLIES 1LLUSTRATED_NEWSPAPER, 


HANS ANDERSEN 


AND THE 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
OHRIST{AN ANDERSEN, the Greatest Livin, 
Rm > will send new articles direct to the 
RIveRsIDE. ‘The new volame begins Jinuary, 1869, 
aud wil be brighter and fresber than ever. 
SPLEYDID PREMIUM. 


We will give to every subscriber for 1869 who sends 
$° 50 (the reguiar directly to us, s copy of the 
elegant Cs 

TH DOCTOR, 


L, STEPHENS, 
a for our subscribers ls 
SEPEeteete setae 
HURD & IGHTON, Pabtishers, 
Broome Street, New York. 
Samples of t for 25 cta, se mane "12: 





ws WILL YOU BE 


ROBBED 


by unprincipled dealers, when by sending direct to 
EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 Hanover 8t., Boston, 
Mass., you can have « choice in two or three hundred 
different articles for # dollar, and save two or three 


profits on Dry 


Fancy Goods of almost every kind. We now offer as 
commission to any one sending in a club of sixty in 
our Great One Price Sale, 40 yards best Cotton Sheeting, 
and commission on larger and smaller clubs in the 
same yrroportion when paid in other goods, The ladies 
are specially invited to send usa trial club. All goods 
damaged in transportation are replaced tree of charge. 


CHEATED 


by small dealers into believing that they can sell as 
cheap as we do, for it is simply impossible. Our 
popular club system of selling is as follows: For $2 
we send 20 patent pen fountains (10 cents for each) and 
checks describing 20 different articles to be sold for a 
dollar each. 80 for $3; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, etc. 
Sent by mail. Don’t fail to send money in Registered 
Letters, Single fountain and check, 10 ceats, Send 
for Circular and Exchange List. 

N. B.—Our sale should mot be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. 


EASTMAN ‘& KENDALL, 


686-89 65 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
—TO MALE and 


B20 A DAV ervact scesrs “10 


introduce the Buckeye $20 Shuttice Sewing 
Machines. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the 
only Licensed Siultle Machine in the Market sold 
for less than $40. All oth«rs are infringements, and 
the seller and user are liable to prosecution and im- 
isonment. Full particulars free, Address W. A. 
HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 685-88 











HE PAINTERS HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Pub’ic Speaking, 25 cevts; Short-H nd without a 
Muster, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 ceuis; Ta- 
bl: au Vivants, 25 con s; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; Tne Household Friend, 15 

ceats, send orders to 

W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can ecquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, tie sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of ‘he kind published 
in tne English =—ae. Sent by mai! for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T, 
WILLIAM 


& CO., Book Publishers, Philadephia. 
20) 00 SOLD.—The Magnetic Pocket- 
‘ TIMEKEEPER and COMPASS, in a 
bandsome case with glass crystal, white enameied dial, 
steel and metal works, ordinary watch size, sound and 
serviceable. Warranted to denote correct time, and 
keep in order two years. Satisfa-tion gusranteed. Sent 
postpaid tor $1, 3 for $2. Agent: wanfed. Circulars 
free. WALTER HOLT & Co., 102 Nassau streei, New 
York City. tf 


“THE HALF-SISTERS.” 


The December Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS 


ONTAINS THE COMMENCEMENT 
of a new story entitled “‘ THE HALF-SISTERS;” 

a number of shorter stories, among them ‘‘ Laugh and 
Look,” “The Female Rescuer,” “Life and Death,” 
“The Alchemist’s Ward,” “ Namber Forty-five Lang 
Street,” “The Polish Princess,” “‘A Mad Passion,” 
“Love on Horseback,” “ Faithiul unto Death,” “ My 
Grandmother’s Wedding Giit,” and “‘ The Daisy Charm,” 
Also a number of interesting and instructive m/‘scel- 
lancous articles. This mumber is illustrated with 
thirty-four fine engravings, of which tvo—* Christmas 
at the Old Homestead,” and “Dahomey Amazons 








uehed. The highest rate: paid for | Hunting the Elephant ’—are on tinted paper, 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, N. ¥. 








DR. J. A. SHERMAN, Artistic Surgeon, respectfully 
offers bis serves, in the avp‘ication of his Rupture 
Curative A; pliances, at his office, 
697 BROAUWAY, Corner 4th St. 
Prices to suit all claeses. i to Hipecks, om well as the 


ever off red the eted. P.oto- 
S a 
on receipt of two 


Ben lamp, 


_ Russian Baths. La 
E Broadway, over —— Feentre. 1 «“ 
them str ow“ LOUIS BU Prd sag 


95 CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
to “ MapLe Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and Ai so Agee pon sh yop oR number 
con matter im and ™ noe to every- 
26 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 

sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
A. RBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Per Year guaranteed, and steady em- 
5 ployment, We want a reliable agent i2 
every county to sell our Patent Wire Clothes Linet 
ng). Address Watre Wire Co., 75 William 
st., N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn st., Chicago, Dl. 687-920w 

















PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 

paid, tor 26 cts,; 100 Photoyraphe of A: tors fr 

25 cis.; 100 Photograpns of Minsireis tor °5 cts.; 100 
Un on Generals for 25 cts.; 60 Photos of Ri be Officers 
tor 25 cts, All the above sent, post-paid, for $1. Ad- 
dress, C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurr-Boor 
FoR TRAVELERS mm Oupa, PuERTo-Rico axp 81. 
Tomas; with Suggestions to Invalids (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsior Tours. One Vol.8vo. I:ivs- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system. 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILvsTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York, 








MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Avents wanted! CO rculars 
tree. Address J. C. RAND & Cu., Biddefird. Me, 


OFFICE. OF 3 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLIGATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUGSCRIBERS. 
Illustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers.,....... 

Ove copy six months, or 26 numbefs,...... 

One coy y for thirteen weeks........... 205. 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbere......«.-. 

One ped eix months, or 26 pumberg,....... 

Que copy thirteen weeks... .....+ see. seesee 
Illustrirte Zeituwg (Germon)— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers.,........ 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers,....... 
One copy for thirteen Peceeiccssccs See 
Dustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or its equivalent 

One copy one yar, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three month3, or 13 nambers...... 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One cdpy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 
Budget of Fan— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbefs.... . «+++ 

CLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copiesone year 
in one wrapper, to one $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per~ 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one , to on» address, $14, wih extra copy to 

) son getting up club. 

illustrirte Zeltumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Roys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three co 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. An! $2 ior every additi 
subscription, Postmasters sendiny subscriptions of 
Ten wili be entitled to receive Pnang ’s ItLve 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or Frank Luesian’s Cummney Corn- 
NER, for one year. 

Badget of Kuan.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
ecpy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—fFour copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 

Newspaper, one year.... 2... ccccccceees 7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady's 





$ 8 83 888 s88 SSE SES 


_— 


Magaxzime, ON@ Year,......ccececssccese +» 700 
One copy Lliustrated Newspaper or {hiim- 

ney Corner and Pieasant Hodrs,.~. 600 
One copy Lilustrated Newspa per or Chim. 

ney Corner and Buadget.,............. 1 500 
One copy one year Lilustratcd Newspap-r, 

Chimney Cuvrner, and Lady’s Mag- 

BBIMO,..... 20 ccs cenccccecovesesecccecccsse 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 


PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Macaznrs, four cents; 
on each copy of the ItiwstnaTep Newsparen, Invs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY Conner, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerrune, Bupert oF Fox, and Prezssawt Hovrs, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-ffice, om the Lapy’s Macazimez, six 
cents per quarter; on the ItLusTnaTED N*wsParer, 
InusTRacion AMERICANA, and ILLUsTRIRTE Zzrruna, 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupcer or Fux, Bors’ 
anp Grats’ WEEKLY, and PLzasant Hovuns, three cents 


uarter. 
a POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same ratvs as above; butss the posteve on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subsor.bers will, therefore, in all cases, edd 
the amount of postage to tie amount of subscription, 

Our pub ications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sendivg subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send Name and Address in full. 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Box 4121, P. O., New York, 
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Jovnnerman (Ben. F. B.)—‘ Well, 





Boss, what do you say? do want a handy 
not ?” (Aina geee, “Way do you hesitate ? I.ycs don't have ma TR oct up for myedf right 


(0 8- Gy That's it—I'm doubting whether your opposition would be as bad as your help.” 


man or 





CONSULAR SAL 
OHAMPAGNE, 


As Imported for N. Y. Union Club, 
7, MELYVAIN & CO., No. 6 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








r ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 ofl. 
’ : ry wher 


Ae 





Ic PUBNACE— The Beauty 


i'M. LESLEY, 008 Sixth 








THE CREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
No paper of the day can compare with the CHIMNEY 
CORNER, in the number, variety, and healthfulness of 
ite stories or the extent of the illustrations, Besides 





engravings. 
Subecription price, $3.50 per year, to be sent to 
FRANK 


Sex 4121, P. O., New York. 


. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. BOX 5648, NEW YORK, 
receive their Teas by the and sell them in quan- 
tities to Customers, at 


Nes. 31 and 33 VESEY 8'., 


PRICES. 
applied. See page 191 of this paper for 














QEND $1 FOR 12 NEW PICTURES for 


« ZOETROPE for te 
= to MILTON, BRADLEY & OO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





cts. Taree 
F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. ° 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOFE. 
500 Trees. Mailed to any address for 50 
for $1. Address 








the market. Send 50 cents for Address JOHN 
—- Tobacconist, 151 ae ee, ee 


WANTED TO SELL THE 
best patent article in 


GENTS 
ENDLESS MATCH; the 







177 Canal Street West of the Bowery 
rw cooaple” 


| Musical Boxes 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 
: = 





Wateh Co., Geneva, Switzerland. 
ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S FINE 








or retail circular. Box 


a 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St. 
in the State of New York, 
°o 








Warerooms and 
Received the First 
1868. 





* ‘Rimamel’s Mew Perfume! i 
IHLANG-IHLANG. 





PARIS AND LONDON. 








Printed directions 


WARDS SHIRTS 





Teooking 





HE WIZARD'S WHEEL—A PAR- 

: LOR ENTERTAINMENT. Roll it from you and 
it never fails.to Return. Price 7T5cents.. Trade # 

¥ J acecccma P.O. Bo: 2,960. 


ro Wiinm virect, eet 80 























GENERAL GRANT'S LETTER BOX. 


Communicating with the heater at his official 
residence at Washington. 





omens . —— 


AZURENE 


CONCENTRATED INDIGO 


For the Laundry.—Pree from Oxalic Acil.—See 
Chemist's > 

A Patent Pocket Pincushon or Emery Bag 
In x. 


RACH TWENTY CENT BO 


yw» ~ For Sale by. all respectable Grocers and Drugzists. 
681-920 









This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, yw will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
bg Addreas W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. ¥. 678-90 


MATHUSHEER’S COLIBRI PIANO. 
Though but four feet ten inches long, has seven 
fall octaves, and has the of the largest, and 
tones of the best. Price $450, and upward. 
Send for circular, with atl ae. 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 694 Broadway. 


Patented ; highest Premium awarded over all, even 
those exhibited at the renowned World’s Exposition. 
Send for Descriptive Price List, etc. 

Manufactory and Warerooms of 

MANNER & CO., 187 and 14 Bowery. 








PRINCE & COS. 
ORGANS 

AND MELODEONS. 

y( rwuse. 


titvNy 


nit CAGO,ILL 








MACNIFICENT PRESENTS 


FOR 


WEDDINGS AND THE HOLIDAYS. 


from 1 to 72 tunes, from $5 to $2,000. 
PaaL'f, Buntianay'c 00. importers Res aioe 
Lane, Up-stairs, N. Y. tfo 


Want of Energy 


8 one t cause of misfortune in business, 
sere is baie 


a 
of Speer’s “Standard Wine Bitters”’ will effectually 
give tone and energy to the physical powers of the 
system, and remove lassitude. The Peruvian Bark 
in them will also cure Ague. For sale by 

° 








CCORDEONS.— We will send, on receipt 
ys <a q or $15, or ©. O. D., one of our new 
IMPRO MPET 


ACCORDEONS, with tull in- 
stractions. pg rc tof the country. 
° J. SAENG 00., 355 Bowery, N. Y. 











FRANK LESLIE'S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


NO. 164, ISSUED NOVEMBER 21, 


Contains a continuation of C. G. ROSENBERG’S in- 
teresting 


novel, 


CLOSE PLAY FOR A MILLION. 


Also a continuation of Lee Benodict’s capital novel, 





Saved at Inast, 


And the tollowing complete stories, finely illustrated : 

ALSARIO’S LAST VICTIM—A Story. 

THE SCOTTISH Wiehe a fondling Btory of 
Scottish Life. 

THE . INDIAN’S REVENGE—A Tale of Centra! Ame- 


rica. 
| PAUL WYNDHAM’S WIFE—A 
THE STOKER'S STORY—A Taleof 


of Madness. 
CAMEO—A Story o: Faithful Love. 





THE SPLIT 
With a sketch and portrait of a aoe PAR- 
SONS, of Rochester; also, § Rassi and 


African Life, View of Geneseo Falla, Fables, Pniry 
Tales, etc., otc., and a capital picture, 


PREPAAING FOR THANKSGIVING. 


’ 


Frank Leslie, 
637 Pearl Street, 
- NEW YORK. 


ee, 


Winchester Repeating 





| FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 


; 


ble Gun Dealers throughout 
information send for circulars 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS (0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


s@ Something Now. “@ 


Dealers to sell, rea coe 
or 





z 
i 
: 








; 


| 





LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
J Every Novelty of Style and Material. 
LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
/ Overcoata, Business and Dress Suits. 
(YATEINS at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
J Boys’ and Youths’ Suite and Overcoats. 
Qoraas at FREEMAN & BURRS. 
Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure. 


((LOTHINS at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
/ Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods. 


QELF - MEASUREMENT FREEMAN 
0 & BUBR’S. 


NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable 
GENTLEMEN in part of the country to order their 
CLOTHIN us, 


G wita the certainty of re- 
ceiving PERFECT FITTING te. 
Rules and Price List mailed free on application. 
FREEMAN & BURR’S Tae ots. 
No, 124 FULTON and No. 90 NASSAU , N.Y. 
o 





20 A YEAR AND EXPENSES TO AGENTS 
to introduce the Wilson Sewing Machine. 

on both sides. Samples on two weeks’ trial. 
Extra inducements to ced agents. For farther 
address the Sewime Macure Co., 

0.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 0 








CANT KEEP IN PRINT. 


The Boys Rush for It—The Girls Must 
Have It. 
Wo. i111 of 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 


Contains the following capital Stories : 


DOMINIE BIRCH; .OR, WHOM 
Story in Verse, with a Striking Mlustration. 

HOW I BECAME A Boy’s Adventure. 

THE LAKE MONSTER—An Icelaod Fairy Story. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW’S STORY OF ROGER MONK. 

FLORA’S HAIR—A Story of a Girl’s Sacrifice. 

With the opening of a new continued Story, ful! of 
interest, adventure, and intormation, 
THE VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 


Also, 6 t sketch of GEORGE PEABODY, tbh 
Banker, showing what a poor boy may becom. 
THE GAME OF CURLING—With Full Description. 
TOY MAKER, ETC., ETC. 
Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 





